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~ PENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. | 
sSPHnECEH 


HON. J. T. WALLS, 
OF FLORIDA, 


In the House of Representatives, Thursday. 
May Sth. 1874. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having underconsideration the bilt (H.R. No. 


oad) to appropriate $3,000,000 in aid of the Centen 


nial Celebration and International ¢xhibition of 


MR. WALLS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER : — From what I have seen 
of the wide discussion of the proposed Cen- 
tennial Exposition, in the public press, and 
from the course of the debates upon the sub- 
‘ect in these halls, it seems to me that 9 mis- 
apprehension of the origin aad character of 
the enterprise, has, from the beginning taken 
largely from the dignity of the discussion, 
and has largely and without necessity added 
acrimony and bitterness to the evident feel- 
ine attending it. 

The Exposition has, in the Press, even of 
this Capitol. been snecringly alluded to as 
“The Philadelphia Job,’? as though it were 
an evident attempt on the part of the people 
of Pennsylvania and especially of the City 
of Philadelphia, in an improper and unwar- 
rantable manner, from motives of selfish 
ereed, to foist upon an indifferent and unwil- 
ling people, a scheme foreign to their inter- 
ests, and in opposition to their wishes, all for 
the petty gains and notoriety that by the 
adoption of the proposed plan, would inure 


to the lucal benelit of a particular section. 
It isonly upon the supposition of the ex- 

istence of some such opinion, that I can ae- 

count for an acerbity of feeling and a harsh- 


ness of language in the newspaper discus- 
sion of the Centennial, which, to me, seemed 
utterly uncalled for, and unworthy of the 
theme. 

From my recollection of the Congressional 
action hitherto‘had, and in which I partici- 
pated, the place of holding a proper Nation- 
al celebration of the one hundredth birthday 
of this government and of this peeple, as 
a separate and independent nationality, was 
previous to the fixing of a definite location 
fur its celebration, in vo sense of the word 
considered as a@ job, attempted to be put 
upon anybody. From and indeed previous 
to any action whatever being had on the 
part of Congress, the whole subject had 
been widely agitated in all parts of the coun- 
try. And Congressional action was proposed 
and was had, vot in advance of t popular 
wish and sentiment, but in response to the 
general and popular demand, and in conform- 
ity with the popular wish of the whole peo- 
ple, as evinced in the numerous petitions 
presented to us, 

Indeed, Lean but feel that the mere selee- 
tion and designation of the city of Philadel- 
phia, as the place in which the Exposition 
should be held, did more than aught else, or 
indeed all other considerations te excite 
jealousy and create animosity before unex- 
pressed and unfelt, but which would, in like 
manner aud for the same causes in due time, 
have existed against any other locality which 
might have been named. 

Dut, aside from all these minor and inci- 
dental considerations, the aid of Congress 
having already been granted to some extent 
tu the Centennial by such legislation as was 
asked ; and more, its former assistance hay- 
ing been solicited in a proper manner, by a 
very numerous and respectable portion of 
the people at large, as well as by the Cen- 
tennial Representatives selected a com- 
missioned by the Government from every 
State and Territory of the Union; and cer- 
tainly very plausible reasons having been 
otfered for the grant of further national as- 
sistance, we have 2 plait duty before us. 

And, accordingly, it seems to me that un- 
der all the circumstances of the case, and 
in view of the large share of public attention 
already excited towards the Centennial, and 
partly in consequence of the very decided 
encouragement to it drawn from the Congres- 
sional action already had, the very least 
that we can with propriety do, is to give the 
whole matter full consideration, in justice to 
ourselyes as well as to the matter appealing 
80 directly to the patriotic sentiments of our 
Whole people, and by a full and fair discus- 
sion, endeavor to ascertain the actual merits 
of the place proposed; the probable success 
of the undertaking, the benetits that may be 
expected to result from it, both to ourselves 
and to the world; the propriety, upon gen- 
eral principles, of a grant of national aid, 
and whether or not the extension of such 
national aid is, by our previous action already 
pledged. 

First, then, what are the real merits of the 
proposed International Exposition ? 

In reference to this point, the mere recital 
of the preface to the Act of Congress, to 
which the Centennial owes its corporate ex- 
istence, would seem to summarize the whole 
matter in its authoritative announcement of 
“Whereas, it behooves the people of the’ 
United States to celebrate, by appropriate 
ecremonies, the Centennial Anniversary of 
this memorable and decisive event, which 
constituted the Fourth day of July, Anno 
Domini, 1776, the birthday of the nation,” 
aud so forth. 

From the very first then, a dominant and 
not discreditable feature of the Centennial 
seems to have been that it contemplated a 
public, emphatic and comprehensive expres- 
sion by a whole people, who for a hundred 
years had enjoyed a more than usual share 
of the ordinary blessings of human life, under 
the genial but powerful influences of an es- 
sentially popular government, based upon 
the organic and paramount doctrines of the 
Declaration, ascribing t@ every man born of 
Woman an entire and absolute equality of 
political rights, of their gratitude for the 
blessings attending their lot, and the pro- 
found appreciation of the adequacy of a 
lree government to the protection of the so- 
cial, political and personal rights of all with- 
in its scope, 

Such recognition of adyantages received 
from the practical operation of existing sys- 
tems of government have characterized the 
people of all the various known = govern- 
ments that have existed trom time immemo- 
rial, so much so as to haye become a custom 
Well-nigh universal. 

Recognized thus as proper and becoming, 
under monarchical and even despotic govern- 
ments, will any say that it is any less proper 
and becoming to the happy people who cx- 
ult in the possession of the only literally 
free government upon the face of the broad 
earth ? 

Indeed, there would seem to be a peculiar 
propriety in such a national exhibition to the 
nations of the world, of our own satisfaction 
with the capacities and excellencies of our 
Own system of gevernment, thus approved, 
tested and favored, to be both suflicient and 
satistactory by the dangers and reverses as 
Well as the sometimes more dangerous suc- 
cesses of actnutury of practical trial. 

It may be very true that no absolutely new 
truth and vo thereto unheard of discovery 
in political science was announced in the 
Declaration, as a neyel and startling base 
upon which to found a government structure 
that should challenge the admiration of the 
nation, Such admitted fact in no way derd- 
Rates from the value or force of that noble 
document, 
‘a the Declaration was nothing intrinsically 
new, but that it simply gathered up and ar- 
ranged in systematic order and for a practi- 
cal purpose in the promotion of human hap- 
piness and progress those simple, forcible, 
and undoubted political truths which 


long been acknowledged as true in the ab- 
stract, but never practically embodied in 
any actual and existing form of govern- 
ment, consists the real power of the Dec- 
Jaration, 

It was this very novelty of making practi- 
cal application of what had previously been 


Right there, in the very fact that 


had | self. 








comsidered only abstract propositions for 


the discussion of philoso 
as themes for entire reat antgita 


every-day rights and privileges, and their 
incorporation into an actual system of gov- 
ernment for living men, which aroused the 
sceptical curiosity, and awakened the in- 
credulous but zealous attention of the po- 
litical world. 

Thus proclaiming nothing actually new to 
philosphers and theorists, the announced de- 
termination to base upon the truths of the 
Declaration an actual government of living 
men, and to place it in competition with exist- 
ing governments of a variously but totally 
different character, startled and at first 
alarmed the nations. 

Organically strange, and, in its application 
of necessity essentially aggressive and prac- 
tically threatening, the newly organized gov- 
ernment met with but chary courtesy from 
other nations, and early excited an alarm and 
a proclivity to opposition, which to this day 
has not entirely disappeared. 

While other nations thus so gladly wel- 
come and celebrate those memorial days 
which remind them of the glorieus deeds of 
their own noble and beloved ancestry, and 
delight to sound their praise, shall we, a hap- 
py and prosperous nation of forty millions, 
exulting in the possession of a government 
by the people, entirely adequate to all our 
wants, and however otherwise differing, 
united in common satisfaction without politi- 
cal heritage, decline on an _ appropriate 
occasion to manifest our gratitude to our 
fathers and our pride in the perfectness of 
their work ? 

What measure of success may be expected 
to attend an enterprise begun in the spirit 
and with the purpose alluded to, is a ques- 
tion with which in fact we have little to do, 
for the purpose of this discussion, as to the 
propriety of lending our aid; and yet it is 
a question, the discussion of which will be 
to help to influence the action of many in 
reference to it. 

No little weight, however, should attach to. 
the evident truth, that our action upon the 
matter, whether favorable or the reverse, will 
be apt to exert a very strong, if not a con- 
clusive influence upon the success or failure 
ef the proposed undertaking. 

The Commission, as an organized body, 
owes its existence as such to the action of 
Congress which gave the first eflective 
impetus to its life, and in its every stage, so 
far, has been led on and encouraged by Gov- 
ernmental, co-oporation and Congressional 
legislation. 

The entire nationality of its character as 
indispensable to its probable success, even as 
a merely national exposition, was fully recog- 
nized by the Commission at their first conven- 
tion, while they were soon convinced that to 
attempt an international exhibition without 
the open and emphatic countenance and 
assistance of the National Government 
was, from the impossibility otherwise of 
any formal communication with foreign gov- 
ernments, wholly absurd. 

Such countenance, which indeed was fore- 
shadowed in the direction of the organic law 
that the Exposition should be held ‘‘under 
the auspices ”’ of the U.S. Government, was 
sought in the petition for the incorporation 
of ** The Centennial Board of Finance,’’ and 
was granted in the enactment of its charter. 


Thus led on, step by step in its gradual 
progress, and encouraged by the successive 
acts of participation by different branches of 
the National Government, it is scarcely too 
much to say that the ultimate success of the 
Iixposition, as a full and complete national 
character, depends upon the determination 
which we shall reach as to the extension of 
further national aid. 

And, as tt seoms-to me, that considcration 
alone, that the success of an enterprise 
which originated as an organized undertak- 
ing in Congressional action, and has been 
in the same manner steadily encouraged 
hitherto, will depend very largely upon our 
future action, and will be marred by our 
refusal of any further aid, should carry with 
us great weight. 

With such aid as we are now solicited to 
grant, and which, in view of the many bene- 
ficial effects that may reasonably be expected 
to result from a successful Exposition, is 
really of little account and nearly insignifi- 
cant; the favorable progress and successful 
termination of the Exposition may safely be 
predicted, 

The gencral interests of the nation as a 
whole, as well as the particular interests of 
each State and section, will be surely and so 
largely promoted by the intimate interming- 
ling of citizens from every corner and sec- 
tion of the vast extent of our own country, 
with an opportunity for a prolonged associa- 
tion with the citizens of far away regions 
whose very existence has with thousands of 
our own people secured, from remoteness 
alone almost mythical, will create an excit- 
ing interest in the Exposition which from the 
time of general assurance of its vigorous 
prosecution will increase day by day up to 
the close of the Exposition. 

Located, as it is, in the midst of one of the 
most prosperous and densely populated 
regions of our country; in a city itself con- 
taining nearly one million of people, and in 
the near vicinity of a halfdozen others with 
an aggregate population of two millions 
more, the probable attendance upon the Ex- 
position from a circle about its location of a 
radius of 250 miles, or within a single day’s 
travel by rail, may safely be estimated at 
from two to three millions of our own 
people. 


The immensity of the mineral resources of 


this favored country, of which the simple 
and truthful report has amazed the world,— 
our incalculable wealth of coal, iron, copper, 
silver and gold, of which a thorough and ex- 
haustive exposition will be given, will alone 
attract the attendance of many thousands 
from abroad. ere 
‘The admitted perfection in the cultivation 
of various of the mechanic arts, the demon- 
strated excellence of mechanicai skill, 
attained by our American workmen, as eXx- 
hibited in’ the European Expositions with 


the immense extent and wide distribution of 
our manufacturing establishments, will be of 


special interest to many other thousands. 
The wide-spread and familiar use of steam 

and other machinery in the prosecution of all 

varieties of agricultural as well as merely 


mechanical work will constitute a feature of 


the Exposition that will add largely to its 
attractiveness in the eyes of thoughtful men 
from all sections. j 

A full exhibition of the immense variety 


of the natural productions of the United 
States, stretching as it docs from the tepid 
waters of the Gulf to the Northern home of 
the glaciers, and reaching from the orange 
and grape of California, the banana, the 
covoa-nut, and the pine-apple of Florida, to 
the dwarfed and stunted vegetation of the 
Polar circle, will present at ove glance, 80 
of the immense 
extent of our country with the vast range of 
vegetable production, stretching not in dis- 
tant colonies, but will ultimately and organi- 
cally, and at no distant period, form a solid 
continuation of co-termimous States, as 10 sus- 


striking and palpable a view 


tain universal and irresistible attention. 
Indeed, viewed in any probable light, 
large attendance and @articipation 
abroad may seanona his be expected to 
er at the Centennial, if only that. aid 
is subsequently necessary now in the 
its utmost need be extended, and that its 
auguration and an auspicious begina 
secured, for after that it can take care of 
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be counted on with certainty. 

And, in the cases of nations to whom our 
own steady and progressive expansion and 
prosperity have been a matter ef disappoint- 
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ment and regret, the very jealousies and | Irishman to the gro@@ banner of the Ireland 
even animosities that venture may ox- | of old. - # 
ist, will all work together to enhance thecu- | Instances in point ™numerable could easily 


riosity that will induce many to see with their 
own eyes the actual sources of weakness of 


the “Republic of the North” upon which in 


contemplation they have fed perhaps, their 


cs. 


On all these accounts then, and in view of 


all these inducements and moving causes, I 
count with confidence upon an attendance 
upon the Exposition, that of itself will com- 
mand its final success. 


I come next to the inquiry as to what, if 


any, results of any substantial value may be 
anticipated from the Centennial Exposition, 
if a fair degree of success attend it. 

_ That benefits of the kind commonly con- 
sidered as alone being substantial, that is to 
say, of the kind that bear immediate and 
tangible fruit that within some short time 


makes itself perceptible to the senses, will of 


necessity be received from such an. Exposi- 
tion as is contenrplated, 1 can have no doubt. 

No more direct, nor any more effective 
agency in the promotion of national strength 
and growth, so far as is shown in the experi- 
ence of this country as plainly written in 


its history, can be mentioned than that of 


immigration, 

The incredible extent of the current of hu- 
manity that, for the last half century have 
been constantly drifting towards and flooding 
this continent, is even now after all the at- 
tention that has been given to it, very little 
appreciated even by many of our most intcl- 
ligent men. : 

I care not now to go into many of the as- 
certained facts in regard to that matter in de- 
tail, but, in this connection will call atten- 
tion to only one or two. 

Mr. Young, Chief of the Statistical DBu- 
reau, in his report for 1870, says, that on 


averaging the increase to the population of 


the United States, caused by immigration, it 
is found that ‘‘During the entire period from 
1820 to 1870, the increase of each year, over 
the one immediately preceding, if uniform, 
would average alone 13 per cent:’? and in 
1870, he estimates “‘that the total number 
of aliens who have been permanently added 
to our population by direct immigration 
since the formation of the Government will 
reach 7,803,863.”? 

What may be the actual and reasonable 
valuation of such an increase of population, 
is a nice question, and one which I haye no 
desire to pretend to determine, but in regard 
to it I prefer once more, to quote from Mr. 
Young, who on page X of his preliminary 
chapter of his Report, gives after a fair cal- 
culation and comparison of the varying esti- 
mates of experts upon that peculiar branch 
of statistical knowledge, the following calm 
and cool, but startling estimate of the money 
value of the annual and aggregate accretion by 
immigration to the population of this country 
within the preceding year and the preceding 
half century. 

**From the foregoing consideration there- 
fore, the sum of $800, seems to be the full 
average capital value ofcachimmigrant. At 
this rate those who landed upon our shores 
during the year just closed, added upwards 
of $235,000,000 to our national wealth, while 
during the last half century the increasement 
from that source exceeds $6,243,880,800.”? 

And after this reasonable but astonishing 
conclusion he proceeds : 

**It is impossible to make an_ intelligent 
estimate of the value to the country of those 
foreign born citizens who brought their edu- 
cated minds, their cultivated tastes, their 
skill in the‘arts, and their inventive genius. 

** In almost evory walk of life their influ- 
ence has been felt, alike in the fearful ordeal 
of war and in the pursuits of peace, in our 
legislative halls, and in the various learned 
professions, the adopted sons of America 
have attained eminence. 

‘“‘Among the many who rendered timely 
aid to our country during the late war, it 
may seem invidious to mention a single name 
except for the purpose of illustration. In 
the year 1839 there arrived at the port of 
New York in the steamship British Queen, 
which sailed from the port of London, a 
Swedish emigrant, better known as Captain 
John Erricson. What was his value to the 
country as estimated on the 9th day of March, 
1862? Was it $800, $800,000, or $8,000,- 
000 ?”? 

And, to the above admirable and forcible 
illustration by Mr. Young of the incalculable 
value to this country of immigration, I desire 
to close this part of: the discussion by asking 
some bold man among my colleagues upon 
this floor to give here and now a cash valua- 
tion of the value of the life and services in 
one direction of such a man as Carl Schurz, 
and in another of such an one as Louis 
Agassiz, and still another of such 2 man as 
Smithson, Girard, or Stewart. 

Tending then as it inevitably will by show- 
ing the manifold chances for social, political 
and material advancement that in this happy 
country were offered as free gifts to every 
son of man who chooses to apply in person 
for them, and to demonstrate his sincerity 
by assuming the obligations of American 
citizenship, to add a powerful and continuing 
stimulus to a never-ending tide of valuable 
immigration ; for those reasons alone, were 
there absolutely none others offered, I am in 
favor of substantial and direct aid to an enter- 
prise so palpably capable of such valuable 
results. 

I will leave to others such comments a8 
the certain improvement in mechanical and 
artistic skill, which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to grow out of such a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the examination and comparison 
of the master achievements of the trained and 
skilled workmanship of the world ; for I know 
that this will be with many a favorite and 
fruitful subject of full discussion. 

But I will take the occasion to call atten- 
tion to a less direct, but to my mind a no less 
important effect that may 


international exposition. I allude to the 
tendency of such a gathering as will then 


occur to revive, invigorate, and stir to vigor- 


ous life that feeling of national patriotism 
which recent occurrences in our land have 
somewhat weakened. 

lam well aware of the common inclination 
to consider patriotism as a sort of myth and 
a popular delusion, and to look upon any 


allusion to it as at least bordering upon the 


ridiculous. 
Long 


expected to 
result from a well understood national and 


ago, patriotism was said by an emi- 
nent English novelist to be ‘‘the love of 
oflice,” and politics the art of getting it;” 
and I am not ignorant of the common suppo- 
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re sentiment, whether 
jing faith of the martyr 
undying altachment of 
shaping of the desti- 
nies of this world and the dignity lent to its 
history, worked gréater miracles than any 
other thah Divine pawer. 

And, I insist upon it, that now, as it ever 
has been, whatever agency adds to the force 
or enhances the vif&lity of the considerate 
patriotism of a theughiful and intelligent 
citizenship, ministers directly to the perma- 
nent sources of the health and strength of 
the nation to which they belong. 


Does any man suppose that the Fathers of 
76, with the halter dangling before their 
eyes, aflixed their signatures to the Declara- 
tion, from deliberate conviction that pecu- 
niary gain to them would therefrom result? 
Was greed the animus of that ever memora- 
ble political announcement .of ‘‘millions for 
defence, not one cent for tribute ?”’ 

In tracing thefr cours¢ oter ‘the frozen 
ground of Valley Forge, did those who fol- 
lowed Washington, or lurking in the gloomy 
swamps of the Carolinas, did those who were 
‘out’? with Marion believe that patriotism 
was ‘‘the love of office !’’ 

So I believe that when from every corner 
of this broad land, from cvery State and 
Territory, thousands and millions of the free 
citizens of a free government shall assemble 
in the very cradle and place of the birth of 
all that politically they hold dear, and ex- 
changing with each other the mutual grasp 
and the meaning glances of a common citi- 
zenship, there will be aroused in the bosoms 
of alla higher en sense of the honest 
and sincere attachment, cherished by all in 
common for those free institutions whose 
origin and beneficent sway they are met to 
celebrate, than they have ever before been 
permitted to feel, and which.will strengthen 
all the lands which can unite freemen to their 
native land, and kindle a blaze of patriotic 
feeling in whose dazzling light all questions 
of minor differences, and all hurtful recol- 
lection of past differences will be blotted 
out. 

Recognizing fully the obligations of a large 
majority of those to whose suffrages I owe 
‘my official presence in this hall, to the tardy, 
but, in the end, the full and completé vindi- 
cation of the sublime and sublimely simple 
announcements of the Declaration, I am 
willing that others should find amusement 
in contemplating the Centennial as ‘tan over- 
grown and spread-cagle 4th of July ;”’ while 
for myself aud at least four millions of the 
new Freemen-of this land of Liberty, I will 
hope that. in the mercy of Gicd-my own tifc 
may be spared, till, aniong the crowding 
thousands of exulting freemen, I may on the 
4th of July, 1876, stand in the very shadow 
of Independence Hall and with glowing heart 
read the undying words of Webster: ‘*When 
my eyes shall be turned ta behold, for the 
last time, the sun in Heaven, may I hot sce 
him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious Union ; on States 
dissevered, discordant, belligerent ; our land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, 
in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance, rather behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the Republic now known and hon- 
ored throughout the earth, still full high ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in 
their original lustre, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, not a single star obscured—bearing 
for its motto no such miserable interrogatory, 
as ‘What is all this worth?’ nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, ‘Liberty first and 
Union afterwards’—but everywhere spread 
all over it in characters of living light, blaz- 
ing on «ll its ample folds, as they float over 
the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other senti- 
ment, dear to every true American heart— 
Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable !”’ 


Entertaining such sentiments and cherish- 
ing the hope that the day of the termination 
of one hundred years from the birth of our 
Government, may by common consent and 
by universal adoption be fixed upon as the 
day of the definite and emphatic termination 
of all feclings of harshness and bitterness, 
arising from our recent contentions, I shall 
not apologize for mine, however unfashiona- 
ble they may be held to be, but still continue 
to hold them, hoping for them a wider adop- 
tion and a more commanding prevalence. 


In the presence of so many who are infin- 
itely better versed in all matters of the legal 
and constitutional authority of Congress to 
make a grant of pecuniary aid, I do not pro- 
pose to occupy much time with that part of 
the discussion. 

If the Centennial ig right and ‘proper in 
itself, as I think it is ; if it will promote tho 
general harmony, increase the fervor of the 
common patriotism, and so strengthen the 
sources of national strength ; if it will unite 
more closely together the now somewhat 
discordant and jarring interests of the North 
and the South ; if it will tend to discourage 
and extinguish all feelings of sectionalism ; 
if it will stimulate that immi on to which 
more than to all others excepf organic agen- 
cies we owe our wonderful national growth ; 
if it will promote and advance our progress 
in the industrial arts; then I have faith to 
believe that no specifically permissive power 
is constitutionally necessary. 

In a common-sense way I look about for 
analozies and I find them spread around me 
on every hand. I find National Banks es- 
tablished, a circulating medium of paper 
money created, Pacific Railroads built, the 
the improvement of internal harbors and 
rivers effected, vast sections of foreign terri- 
tory purchased and incorporated with our 
own, a, Board s iemlarsten magi i, 

vision at a large expense for a periodica 
Coates, a National Observatory established 
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the actual tru o ielding’s cover, W any 8 > permission give 
is being continually illustrated ; but, in the Constitution, and I am satisfied that 


from the South, as I do, I desire to say, that 


the patriotic tendency of the Centennial is 
not least attractive or least important 


feature of it, in the estimation of Southern 
men, ‘without respect to previous condi- 


tion.”’ 


In the face of the common drift of the 
modern general mind towards ridicule of any- 
in the way of sentiment in the discus- 

questions, I am fully con- 
I am by no means alone in 
a patriotic attachment to one’s 
own country, its people and its government, 
a 


EE 


powerful influence in adding to its 
and in increasing the 


of which his 





governments, they bave 


l,n 
nature - 


stability of its institu- 


is proved to be true of all the nations 
tory has peepee the records, 
equally true of © matter what may 
the of their govern- 


the good results expected and attained there- 
by give, in my 0 » sufficient warrant, 
and rane Soest to ra pment to an appropri- 
ation for the Centennial on the same groun 
on which the picture of the Father of his 
Country was placed upon the walls of the 
Ca that took his name. - 

And, however others may feel at liberty 
to regard the previous action of Congress, 
and of the’ Executive in obedience to such 
action, as neving been taken under a sort of 
duress tion, and as to be con- 
strued in a sort of Pickwickian sense, I can- 


¥ 





d| against that flag 


of every State and Territory, and were com- 
missioned by the Executive of the nation. 
The Centennial} is to be held ‘“‘under the aus- 
pices of the National Government.” Its 
officers are to report regularly te the National 
Government, and finally, when “‘ all is made 
ready”’ for the festival, Executive of the 
nation is to proclaim the fact to the nations 
and to communicate the regulations that may 
be adopted for its control to the representa- 
tives of such nations. ‘ 

The construction which to me scems the 
only proper one of all these doings and say- 
ings, is, that all does, in the ordinary signifi- 
cance of the words used, means that the va- 
rious nations of the earth are formally and 
officially informed of these doings, and that 
they may take special means by distortion of 
words to consider themselves by all means 
to absent themselves, but that they were in- 
viled by their representatives to be present 
and participate in this National and Interna- 
tional Festival, and in an exhibition of natu- 
ral resources, in the products of the shop and 
the mine, and in the evidences of the ad- 


-vancement made in social, educational, sci- 


entific and mechanical progress within the 
Republic of the western continent. 

And finally, 1 am constrained to a hearty 
support of the Centennial from a conviction 
that whether the effect of the Exhibition be 
great or small, whether it be entirely bene- 
ficial or not upon the Northern or Eastern 
States, its results upon the Western, and par- 
ticularly the Southern States, will be prolilic 
in great and unmingled good. 

With a climate of unexampled mildness, 
and yet, with the exception of extreme cold, 
existing in various sections, almost every 
conceivable grade of temperature, between 
the mild temperate and the tropical; with 
every known description of soil, the various 
kinds being intermingled in all desirable ways 
and in large proportion of a character for 
fertility equalling the best; with a range of 
vegetable production, extending from the 
lime, the cocoa, and the coffee from the fer- 
vent climate of the Tropic, to the green, the 
forage, and the fruit of the Temperate zone, 
the South, as a distinct division of our com- 
mon country is worthy of vastly more atten- 
tion, relatively, than she has yet received. 
In no part of the world that has for an 
equal length of time been occupied by civil- 
ized men, can be found so great a wealth of 
mineral resources, that is so little known and 
has recciyed 30 slight a comparative develop- 
ment. 

For more than half acentury, the South as 
a whole has been given so exclusively to ag- 
ricultural pursuits and those of the ruder 
kinds alone, which were involyed in the 
raising, by unskilled labor the usual crops of 
corn, cane and cotton, as now in the time of 
an entire revolution of her whole system of 
labor, to find herself utterly destitute 
of those higher agricultural and mechanical 
employments which have proved so lucrative 
in the North and West. _ 

Again by the abolition of slavery, in which 
mainly by her own fault; but also partially 
throngh the consenting toleration of the 
North and West, the South was instantane- 
ously deprived of an incalculable amount of 
capital actually invested, which has operated 
as a similar destruction of what stood for 
property and represented capital, would have 
operated elsewhere in the world, and has re- 
duced the whole section to comparative, and 
it may be said, actual poverty. 

With all her great variety of valuable pro- 
ductions, and all her great wealth of mineral 
resources; with her abundance of cheap fuel 
for the operation of steam machinery and 
plenary water power abundant through her 
whole extent, the South, may be said to fur- 
nish a vast, rich field for profitable develop- 
ment of manufacturing industry, but as yet, 
almost entirely unoccupied. 

The patent sources of untold wealth re- 
main dormant, because first, this existence 
is only known to a small proportion of the 
world, who never dream of the advantages 
there offered ; and second, because of a wide- 
ly prevalent notion that the introduction of 
capital would not be safe and immigration 
would not there be welcome. 

Knowing personally that in my own sunny 

State, as fair and promising fields for agri- 
cultural labor, mechanical skill and manufac- 
turing capital, are offered, with as much of 
safe, as hearty a welcome, and as good a 
prospect of success as can be found any- 
where, in the North or West, or indeed in 
the world; and having reason to believe that, 
in these respects, what is true of Florida is 
truce of the South as a whole, I any anxious 
that she should be better known to our peo- 
ple and to the nations of the world. 
Seeing, then, in the proposed Centennial 
Exposition, an opportunity not likely soon 
to recur, te exhibit to the widest observation 
the manifold capacities and resources of the 
Southern States, and to make fully known to 
the sensible appreciation of the largest num- 
ber of discriminating observers, the thousand 
rare and valuable inducements to immigra- 
tion JI have in addition to that general inter- 
est so proper for all, an interest which is, I 
trust, of a pardonable sectienal character, 
that my own State, and her sisters of the 
South may have a chance to be more fully 
and more particularly known,for then I know 
they will be more highly considered. 


And now, almost reluctantly, I leave this 
subject with a closing remark : 


I desire to say, as of my own personal 

knowledge, that in my own State very much 
of the not inexplicable bitterness and hos- 
tility of feeling between the different classes 
of citizens, which followed after the war, and 
not, as it strikes me, unnaturally so, has now 
for several years been. gradually and rapidly 
disappearing until now, it would not be easy 
for a Northern or Western man to discover 
the fact of his being in a former slave State 
from any peculiarity of the treatment that he 
as astranger, would there receive. 
As vapid and as extensive progress towards 
a homogenity of feeling and a unity of inter- 
est, as could possibly have been anticipated 
by the most sanguine anti-slavery man of 
tep years ago. 

From’this, as 2 ural result, it has fol- 
lowed that very much more of a feeling of 
acceptation of the startling results of the late 
war is actually felt, than 3 by any one pub- 
licly acknowledged. 

The sanctity of the Union is tacitly con- 
ceded, the majesty of the inherent power of 
a free government is felt and known, so much 
so that if, in the future, any strong tendency 
to increasing the power of the Government, 
by concentration should ever be manifested, 
it will, in my opinion, first develop itself in 
the Southern States. 

While something of remaining bitterness 
still rankles in the breasts of a small portion 
of the “‘irreconcilable,”’ it ‘does not indicate 
the general feeting. 

With the many, and the best of the whole, 
the old Government and Constitution of 
the Fathers have received an increased sanc- 
tion from their baptism of blood. 

The streaming folds of the ‘Flag of the 
Free’’ have received an increase of force and 
an added significance. 

Many, very many, of those who once fought 
under the delusions of sec- 
tionalism, are now more fully aware of the 
extent and folly of their wide poe depar- 


.ture than any care in words to admi 
But let once more the 





convicted liar. 


litical necessities of the races and the spon- 
taneous joy of a free people at their unbroken 
Union the restored unity of that nation- 
ality, and none will hail the glorious old 
banner with more joy than the men of the 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FROM THE 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 





(tae New Nationat Ena does not hold itself responsible 
for views expressed by correspondents. Well written and 


_jnteresting commynications will be gladly received.] - - 





From Alabama. 
Seima, ALA., May 13, 1872, 

T» the Editor of the New National Era: 

Dear Sir: I feel that £ am called upon 
in justification of myself and to vindicate the 
charges as alleged in my last communication 
to your inestimable-and very valuable paper , 
for the reason that I “defied truthful con- 
tradiction,’’ and again you say in your com- 
ment, “the allusion to the Hon. Alexander 
White, made by our correspondent at Selma, 
Alabama, does that gentleman injustice. 
Mr. White is in favor of the Civil Rights Bill, 
and will vote for it. There is not a more 
earnest man in Congress ‘1 the desire to 
bring this nation up to the full triumph of 
liberty, justice, and civil and political equal- 
ity for all men than is the Hon. Alexander 
White.”’ Now, I must cither extricate myself 
by way of proof, or else remain a self- 
And why? Because I have 
invited “truthful contradiction.’” And upon 


this invitation the Notional Republican, of this 
city, comes to the rescue with the following: 


*‘Some individual in this district, signing 


himself W. J. Stevens, pretending to believe 
otherwise, writes a bitter, vindictive, and 


scurrillous letter to the New Era, in which 
the writer not only denounces Bromberg, a 
Democrat, who was elected to Congress from 
the district, owing to a misunderstanding be- 
tween the Republicans, but has displayed 
a vast amount of either ignorance in tho 
matter to which he refers, or an unwarranta- 
ble prejudice in his allusion to the Hon. 
Alexander White.” 

Before I adduce the proof of Mr. White’s 
insincerity of his advocacy of the Civil Rights 
Bill, I think I had better dispose of the Edi- 
tor of the National Republican. He starts off 
in this paragraph, by saying, ‘some indi- 
vidual,” with his great pomposity and pre- 
sumptuousness, that he did not know who I; 
was. Now it may not say much for the editor 
of a Republican paper, of a Republican 
county, to say that he does not know the 
chief deputy tax collector; but my friend is 
excusable, from the fact that he has not been 
in Dallas long enough to know who I am. 
In fact, it cannot be expected that a green 
countryman can be as expert in finding out 
who the citizens are as one who is born and 
raised in our midst. I would like to know 
what induced the Editor of the Republican 
to desert his county (Talladego) to come here, 
where he is the honored Representative. 
I think this will answer the whole story. 
White and Parsons, the great political 
sharks of the age, has conceived the idea of 
being the masters of Alabama; and in fur- 
therance of this idea they thought they must 
establish a new paper in the cotton belt, so 
there would be no trouble in handling the 
negro. Hence it is they have brought the 
Representative from Talladego to Selma to 
edit and run this paper. But now to sub- 
stantiate the allegations of my last letter, 
that “‘the Hon. Alexander White had been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.”’ 
The best evidence that he intended to 
defraud the colored element of the Republi- 
can party of this State is that he ran for two 
offices at the same time—one for Represen- 
tative from Dallas, and the other as Con- 
gressman from the State at large. I will not 
consume your valuable gbace by references 
as found in the Journal™for the years 1872, 
1873, for there the “facts and figures’’ stands 
for themselves, and any one can see them 
that wish to do so,.and they will show to 
any impartial mind that Mr. White dodged 
and evaded the Civil Rights Bill as intro- 
duced by the talented and able member from 
Barbour, A. E. Williams, (colored.) This, 
the original Civil Rights Bills, emanated from 
the Civil Rights Association, which the Hon. 
James T. Rapier has the honor of being 
its President until this day. I will not give 
you my words, but quote from the Mobile 
Watchman, whose authority I presume will 
not be questioned in this matter.: 

‘*We were on the floor of the House when 
the Hon. A. E. Williams, of Barbour, intro- 
duced a bill for the protection of all citizens 
of Alabama in their civil rights and to furnish 
the means for their vindication. The intro- 
duction of this biil brought Mr. White to his 
feet, who attacked the measure with the 
venom of a demon and the ‘unfairness of a 
demagogue. He charged upon the friends of 
the measure. that it was a Democratic move, 
and that the colored members were being used 
by.gpe Democrats to introduce chaos and 
division into the Republican party, and that 
if this bill should be placed upon the statute 


the fair fame of Alabama. Mr. White neyer 
ceased his biltet opposition to ‘the Civil 
Rights Bill until he had succeeded in array- 
ing every white Republican from North Ala- 
bama, with ‘but ‘two exceptions, against its 
passage. And thus did he insure the defeat 
of the Civil Rights Bill.’”” — 


and that he should never 


a 
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books that blood ‘and destructién would dim: 


Now, I would like to know what prompted 
two of the ablest colored members there 
were in the House to inform Mr. White that 
they held him responsible for the defeat of 
the Civil Rights Bill ; that he had deceived 
the colered people who had sent him to rep- 
resent them in the Legislature of Alabama, 
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absentces. Bonnie Blue came in but retired 
the second time before his name was reached. 
The negroes will now understand the pro- 
fessions of those who have been-claiming to 
be their best friends.” = 
I dop’t suppose it wonld ‘be out of place if 
iw to give Mr, White’s own words 
against the negro. Hear him: “I will suffer 
my right arm severed from the body before 
T would accept an office conferred by negro 
votes.’ This he said in the strects of Selma 
in 1868 while canvassing for Seymour and 
Blair. 
Now, Mr. Editor, ‘I ask in the face of all 
these facts if I am not justified in asserting 
that “‘Mr. White has been weighed and 
found wanting.” And if it be true that Mr. 
White is an earnest and ardent supporter of 
the Civil Rights Bill, he will certainly be 
another political example of the couplet : 
“That while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 


I shall watch with considerable interest 
Mr. White’s actions ; and if he does vote in 
a manner showing that he is willing simply 
to do right, and give fair play to his fellow- 
citizens, and that he cheerfully accord the 
colored man‘all, all, of his political rights, I 
will then freely cast all of my objections into 
an oblivion, Where I trust they will remain 
forever forgotten. Then, too, I can accredit 
him for ‘honesty of action and liberality of 
purpose that will ever rise superior to “a 
vast amount of ignorance, or an unwarrant- 
able prejudice.” 

I know this is rather a long communica- 
tion, but I must beg its publicity as an ex- 
oneration of myself. 


L am still yours, &c., 
Wa. J. STEVENS. 
ca 
{Communicated.] 
From South Carolina. 


To the Memory of ftlon. Charies Sumner. 


The Banner of Hope Association (com- 
posed of gentlemen and ladies,) for mental 
and moral improvement of Laurensville, met 
Monday evening, April 27, 1874, and adopt- 
ed the following : K 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God 
in His Allwise Providence, to remove from 
this world of trouble and sorrow, one of the 
nation’s truest guides, and Liberty’s bright- 
test lighé—IIon. Charles Sumner ; and 
WHEREAS, In the discretion of this young 
Association, is thought and even believed 
that his death is not only a great loss to the 
United States Senate and his undertaking, 
but an event to be mourned for, by the na- 
tion, it is therefore necessary that we 
(though in a dark spot of South Carolina,) 
make some expressions of heartfelt sorrow, 
touching the great loss which the nation 
sustained ; therefore be it 
Resolved, By the Banner of Hope Associa- 
tion, of Laurensville, That this Association, 
with others, have learned with heartfelt re- 
gret, of the death of Hon. Charics, Sumner, 
a man of several years’ experience in the 
nation’s Court; but, while we willingly bow 
in humble submission to the overruling pow- 
er of our Allwise Creator, we sincerely join 
with our friends abroad and the relatives. of 
the nation’s shining light in condolement, 
hoping that though ‘The harvest is past, 
and the ‘summer’ ended, yet we may be 
saved.”? . 
Resolved, That we (though as it wore in a 
place of darkness,) recognize a great loss in 
the death of Hon. Charlies Sumner — to the 
dark-minded a shining light,—one of the na- 
tion’s ablest leaders,—the race so long in 
servitude, its bravest advocate, (though 
brutally knocked down. and beat severely 
by Brooks, of our State, for advocating the 
liberty of the down-trodden race,) and 
Massachusetts her fairest star. 
PRATT 8. SUBER, 
ANDREW P. BuTLER, 
Bens. F. MCDOWELL, 

~ Committec. 
rr 


(Communicsated.) 


Moral Refiections No. 12.- 


‘* Jesus knowing that the Father had given 
all things into His hands, and that Ie was 
come from God, and went to God; He 
useth from Supper and laid aside his 
garments, and took a towel and girded 
himself. After that, He poureth water 
into a basin, and began to wash the Dis- 
ciple’s feet, and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith He was girded.’’—John 
xiii; 3-5 

This incident of washing the Discipics’ 

feet by the Saviour at the last Passover 

‘Supper, we look upon now as a wonderful 

act of condescension. It must have been re- 

garded as still more wonderful in an age 
when humility was unknown as a virtue. 

The form of this condescension is perhaps 

in itself a matter of indifference—it is the 

spirit that is impotent. 

It was a menial service, and thus a dpe or 

epitome of Jesus’ whole life of humility and 

service on earth. 

“Fe came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.”’ 

And the great lesson thus taught 80 sig- 

nificantly by the Master was, that His fol- 

lowers should be helpful; that they should 
regard it as their highest honor to do good 

to their fellow-men ; that true merit is in 2 

lowly mind; that he is the greatest who is 

most humble; most loving, most sclf-deny- 
ing, and most abounds in the fruit of good 
living to the glory of God. 

+» They, and they only, whose good works 

shall follow them into the eternal world, 

shall receive the plaudit: ‘* Well done, good 
and faithful servant.,”? Tigh places, great 

wealth, large attainments in learning a 

science, or gtand achievements, which so 

much attract the admiratton of the world, 
are nothing in the sight of God. ‘“* The 

sacrifices of God are of a broken spirit, 2 

broken heart : O God, thou wiltnot despisc.” 

**To do Good and communicate, forget not; 

for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.”’ 

“He that would be great among you, let him 

be your minister.’’ A. A. 

| ‘Wasninaton Crty, March 9, 1874: 
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NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


All communications for publication in the Naw NariowaL 
Era must.be addressed to Lewis H. Douglass. 

Business lotters from subscribers and advertisers should 
be addressed to Froderick Douglass, Jr., Lock Box 31. 

This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 
Ovorrospondents. ; 

Sa Subscribers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the New Nartonat Ena forwarded to them, should 
be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the tows, 
county, and Btate from which the change is to be made. 
Attention to this will save much trouble, 
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LEWIS H. DOUGLASS Editor. 
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Any one sending us $2.50 ‘will receive 
the New Nationa, Era and Wood's 
Monthly Magazine for one year, to- 
gether with a beautiful chromo of the 
Yosemite Valley, or a fine photograph of 
either Frederick Douglass, Esq., or Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, as they may choose. 
This chromo is a fine copy of a piece of 
nature’s grandest work, and is not presented 
in the usual limited style—its dimensions, 
14x20 makes a picture of very desirable 
size. 





Rates of Postage. 


—— 


For the information and convenience of 
our readers, we publish the following abstract 
of the postal laws of the United States. We 
advise our readers to cut this out’ and preé 
serve it for reference : 

Postal cards, one cent each, go without 
further charge to all parts of the country. 


Al} letters toall parts of the United States, 
three cents per half ounce. 

Local, or *‘ drop” letters, that is for the 
city or town where deposited, two cents if 
delivered by carriers, and one cent if there is 
no carrier system. 

For newspapers and magazines, regularly 
issued and sent to regular subscribers, the 
following rates per quarter of three months, 
payable in advance at the office where re- 
ceived : 

DAWES. cccvecscseesees ooene mana 35 cents. 
Six times a week............6- coeeue | * 
TPM WOOK. 6 05000cesccnssver sens a 
BOMEWOGKIUCG...cccccsccvecetoce —_—_ " 
WORMGR s.0.ccscneeecereledias ovees OG 
Semi-monthlies, not over 4 oz = 
Monthilies, not over 4 ov.......... Saag 


Quarterlies, not over 4 0z......... 1 * 





Take Notice. 

Our friends should be particular in address- 
ing letters to publishers of this paper not to 
add ‘*‘AND CrvrizEN.’’ It is possible that 
letters intended for us have fallen into the 
hands of those whose attempt to destroy the 
paper has led them into all sorts of annoying 


capers. 





To Correspondents. 


Wa. E. WALKER.—Please state explicitly 
what you desire at our hands. We will do 
you full justice. 





Our Country’s Shame. 

An accomplished violinist, with ability 
not excelled by the great Ole Bull, came to 
this country from Mexico last fall and per- 
formed in New York City and Washington. 
The competent critics of these cities pro- 
nounced him a wonder as a violinist. It was 
-his intention to travel in the United States 
and appear before the public in our principal 
cities, but that insane American prejudice 
against a gentleman, if he has negro blood 
coursing in his veins, drove the violinist, 
Delgado, back to Mexico. He was an edu- 
cated gentleman of Negro and Indian de- 
scent, spoke fluently the French, as well as 
the Spanish, language, but, unfortunately, 
did not understand the Eoglish tongue. In 
his native Mexico he was a free man, respect- 
ed and honored. In Europe he traveled 
without an insult, finding himself respected 
and entertained by the nobility, from whom 
he received many admirable presents. In 
the United States refused admission into ho- 
tels, forced into smoking cars, and constantly 
made to feel that he was being shunned as 
something loathsome. Depressed and dis- 
gusted he left the country and made his way 
through Texas to hls native land, there to 
reflect on the barbarism of ‘‘the home of the 
free and the land of the brave.” Our na- 
tion’s shame and disgrace is that no gentle- 
man or lady, notwithstanding they may be 
cultivated, refined and enlightened, if they 
have’ African blood in their veins, can be 
protected in the enjoyment or exercise of 
rights and privileges, that the most ignorant 
and dissolute white person can enjoy. 

The Jubilee singers, who have for some 
tims been traveling in England, and where 
they have not only been well received, but 
by the highest and best in the land, will, in a 
few days return to this country to be remind- 
ed by separate cars, separate svhvels, no ad- 
mission into hotels, no trial by a jury of his 
peers for the negro, that the freedom they 
enjoyed in a land of which they were not 
citizens, deserved more the name of freedom 
than does the boasted liberty of the great 
American Republic. 

The intelligence and nobility of the peo- 

ple of the United States should be respect@d 
in their laws, and we feel sure that those 
Americans who rise above a narrow prejudice 
based on color, and who can but feel ashamed 
at the treatment accorded colored ladies and 
gentlemen iu this country, will welcome any 
legislation on the part of Congress that will 
have a tendency to relieve, not only colored 
people from injustice and oppression, but at 
the same time prevent white people from be- 
coming barbarians. 
MBIf Congress will only give us the Supple- 
mentary Civil-Rights Bill, and the courts 
execute it, the work of bringing the United 
States up to as grand a height of civilization 
in the matter of personal liberty as is en- 
joyed in England, will have been well inau- 
gurated. ; 


Hon. P. B.S. Pinchback. 


We le: ra from j ri ate sources, that Gov. 
Pinchback, who is now in New Orleans; is 
well and laboring assiduously for the success 
of the Republican party in his State, next 
fall. He has proven himself to be an’ un- 
tiring and persevering laborer for the interest 
of his people, and they will not only show 
their appreciation of the man, but honor them- 
selves by standing firmly by the Governor, 
not allowing fabrications as to his personal 
character years ago, influence them against 
him. It is not so much what a man has been 
as what he is now in the living present. We 
believe Governor Pinchback, to be a practi- 
cal and sound man on all questions affecting 
the interests of his people, and they will not 
only do justice to him by adheriag to him 
in his struggle for the seat to which he is 
entitled in the United States Senate, but 
they will be exacting justice for themselves, 
and for their State, ; 





‘Hon. Alexander White. 


Our correspondent 
seems determined to 
representative of 
the contempt of 


is very much 

White, and we speak from what we know of 
the gentleman. We have authority for stat- 
ing that the expression attributed to Mr. 


~onn —o-comeee--Mte, a8 having been made in 1868, was 


never made by him. The introduction of the 
Civil Rights Bill in the Legislature of Ala- 
bama, was hailed by the Democracy of that 
State as the wedge that would split the Re- 
publican party, and Mr. White who is a thor- 
ough Republican, thought that the bill should 
receive full consideration, and for that pur- 
purpose—and for that purpose alone—sought 
to have the bill referred to the Judiciary 
Committee—a committee of which be was the 
chairman. If this is opposition to Civil 
Rights, then did Mr. White oppose the meas- 
ure. The Democrats in the Legislature were 
jubilant over the introduction of the measure, 
and boasted that they had the Republican 
party just where they wanted it. They ar- 
gued that if Republicans failed to support 
the bill, colored voters would abandon them, 
and if they did pass it, the weak-kneed 
white Republicans would forsake the party. 
Prominent Republicans, among whom was 
Mr. White, were of the opinion that care 
should be taken in inaugurating the measure, 
and that its management should be such as 
to conduce to the benefit of the colored peo- 
ple, and at the same time not impair the 
party that alone had the disposition to make 
it effective. In this view of the matter, Mr. 
White was not influenced by prejudice 
against the negro, nor by any lack of desire 
to accord to him his full righis. 

Before the present session of Congress 
comes to a close, we have no doubt but that 
Mr. White will be heard from on the question 
of Civil Rights, and in a way that his colored 
supporters will heartily approve. 

We do not think the attempt of Mr. Ste- 
vens to slaughter Mr. White, politically, at 
all creditable. Our cause stands in need of 
such men as Hon. Alexander White, all over 
the South; the more men we can recruit 
from his class, the sooner will the condition 
of the negro be improved. Mr. White not 
only accepts the situation, but is prepared to 
do his utmost to make it productive of the 
highest good to the South. A man of recog- 
nized ability, and of high social standing 
with indomitable pluck, and a strong desire 
for the prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple of his country, black as well as white, 
he is, in our opinion, the right man in the 
right place. 

We canuot see that our correspondent has 

made out a case against Mr. White and trust 
that with this attempt he will lend himself to 
more profitable duty than trying to break 
down a man who is no trifling addition —from 
the ranks of ex-slaveholders—to the Kepub- 
lican party. 
Mr. White may have given offense toa few 
Republicans in dispensing party patronage, 
but that is a matter of trivial importance 
when compared with his devotion to the true 
principles of the Republican party. We 
have been more than an ordinary observer 
of his course in Congress, and are confident 
that our estimate of the man is not over- 
drawn. 





Hon. Josiah T. Walls. 
Elsewhere will be found an able speech 
made in the House of Representatives, on 
the Centennial Celebration, by Hon. Josiah 
T. Walls. We are not only pleased with the 
speech, but are gratified because it gives 
evidence that colored Congressmen are 
alive to every thing tending to promote the 
general welfare of the country. We have 
had speeches from Mr. Walls, not only on civil 
rights, but he has given an expression of his 
views on International Improvements, and 
isnow laboring zealously, in a quiet manner, 
in behalf ofa ship canal by which the cotton 
States and the corn States, may fourm a more 
perfect union. Mr. Wallis refuses to look 
upon the Centennial Exposition as a job, 
but rather hails it as something really desir- 
able, and in this we think he reflects, not 
only the sentiments of his constituency, but 
of the people of the country, with but few 
exceptions. We think that he clearly sets 
forth the merits of such an Exhibition, as is 
proposéd as well as the desirability for it. 
The speech contains an evidence from the 
personal knowledge of the speaker—that 
prejudice and oppression ia the South,—at 
least in Florida,—is rapidly giving way be- 
fore the growing intelligence of the people. 
Mr. Walls closes his speech with the follow- 
ing words ; 

‘*“But let once more the Starry Flag be un- 
furled in a national cause, whatever it be, 
Lo conviance the world that the whole Ameri- 
can continent is to be reserved for the gradual 
xccupation of popular governmeats, attaining 
to the stature of strength and national man- 
hood by steady and normal growth and de- 
velopment ; or whether it be displayed above 
a National Centennial Exposition, as unfurl- 
ed to celebrate a common and patriotic ex- 
ultation at the triumphant demonstration, by 
a hundred years of trial and practical use 
of the wisdom and forecast of our Fathers, 
the adequacy of popular government for the 
political necessities of the races and spontan- 
eous joy of a free people at their unbroken 


‘Union and the restored unity of that nation- 


ality, and none will hail the glorious old 
banner with more joy than the men of the 
South.” 





Reorganization of the Treasury... 


A month ago, or more, Mr. Kellogg, the 
chairman of the committee on Civil-Seryice 
Reform, reported to the House a bill for the 
reirganization of the Treasury Department. 
This bill combines the result of very care- 


subject to which it refers, by the conmittee, 
and the experience of the officers of the 
Treasury. It is designed to give efficiency 
to the service, and at the same time is a 
means of practical economy, saving ta the 
country about §400,000, by reducing the 
number er clerks. As yet no action has 
been taken upon this bill, and we do not know 
that there is any prospect of its considera- 
tion. And yet we think its passage would 
produce a substantial reform in the Civil 
Service, both in economy and efficiency. 
And that is what Congress professes to de- 
sire. ‘ 

But instead of availing themselves of the 
labors of Mr. Kellogg’s committee and the 
experience of Treasury officials, a bill has 
passed one house, and will probably pass 
the other, which absolutely reduces the num- 
ber of clerks, regardless of the opinions of 
}those competent to form @ correct judgment 
and of the real interests of the ‘public. 
Committees ‘are appointed to report what 
ought to be done, and then no further atten- 





tion is paid to their recommendations. 


ful and thorough examination of the whole 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 





Attention, For. ¢r Slave Owners. 
flere would respectfully s t to all former 
ave-owmers to preserve @ correct of 

air slayes, and have their. d 
in be k’s office of theirtespective couv- 
tied will req but fittle trouble and 
xpense, and a day may when a na+ 

’s rétarning sensgof j 
this a wise, present precaution. Stranger 
things than the payment, by the general 

overnment, for our emancipated slaves, has 

appened, and improbable as it may seem, 
yet it may be. Let the record be made; it 
will serve as a contribution to history, if not 
as a step towards securing our just and cor- 
rect deserts. 

We take the above from the North-East 
Georgian, published at Athens, Georgia. 
The suggestion contained in the above ex- 
tract, is an indication of what may be ex- 
pected from the ‘Democracy, should it ever 
again come into power. It will be seen that 
the hope of the Democracy is that the gen- 
eral government will pay for the emancipated 
slaves. Or, in other words, that all the 
people of the United States are to be taxed, 
including the late slaves themselves, tu pay 
the robber for taking from him that to which 
he had no nght and restoring it to the proper 
owner, 

If the general government bas any money 
to invest on account of siavery, it could not 
use it more justly than in expending it for 
the advancement of the late slaves and not 
for the benefit of the slaveholders who, for 
centuries have revelled—under the protec- 
tion of the government—in the fruits of the 
uppaid toil of the negro. 

Our people in the South are struggling 
hard to overcome the disadvantages under 
which they labor, because of their former 
condition as slaves. Those who are fortu- 
nate enough to be able to save a little money 
above their daily wants, are endeavoring to 
educate their children so that the main dis- 
advantage—ignorance—may be overcome. 
Todo this, the financial resources of the 
negro, in most cases, are taxed to their ut- 
most limit, and this in an endeavor to quali- 
fy themselves for enterprising and useful 
citizenship. 

Our people througheut the South will do 
well to reflect seriously on such suggestions 
as the above from the Georgian, as they 
surety indicate the ideas and policy of the 
Democratic party, as does the vane the 
direction of the wind. 





Mir Steven's Biography. 

The ‘Recollections of an Old Stager,” 
appear from time to time in Harper’s Monthly, 
and art devoted mainly to anecdotes rela- 
tive to our more distinguished public men. 
A recent number giving some incidents in the 
life of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, closes as 
follows : 

**T am surprised that a biography of Mr. 
Stephens should not ere this have been pre- 
sented by a competent hand. Hundreds of 
greatly inferior men have had their lives 
written up and published, notwithstanding 
their obscurity, and the uneventful nature 
of their careers. Mr. Stevens was a most 
dextrous and effective controversial debater. 
He was never seen at his best in Congress. 
In the Constitutional Convention of Penn- 
sylvania in 1836, and subsequently tin the 
Legislature, he distinguished himself beyond 
all his contemporaries in that capacity. Self- 
possessed, conscious of his strength, and 
rather aggressive in his disposition, he defied 
all comers, and was in a perpetual contest, 
never finding his match in a personal discus- 
s10n,”" * 

We think Mr. Steven's friends generally 
share this surprise, mingled with disappoint- 
ment. It was understood at the time of Mr. 
Steven's death, that a biography of this 
eminent statesman, patriot, and philanthro- 
pist, was to be published without unnecessa- 
ry delay, by one of his executors, and a very 
intimate friend and personal admirer during 
his life. The materials for the work, which 
are abundant, were said to have been com- 
mitted to the care of this gentleman for that 
purpose. But it has been over five years 
since Mr. Steven’s death, and we presume 
nothing has yet been done towards gratifying 
this public anxiety in regard to his biogra- 
phy, and there is now no probability that 
anything ever will be. 





The Freedman’s Savings Bank. 

We publish in another column a communi- 
cation which appeared in the Augusta Con- 
stitutionalist of May 13, 13874. The provi- 
sions of the bill relating to the Freedman’s 
Bank, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week, makes it possible for 
that institution to be of far more value to 
the colored people of the South than it has 
heretofore been. It was provided by the 
bill that loans may be made in the South, as 
well as in Washington. This is undoubtedly 
just, and can ,be made the means of vastly 
improving the condition of the freedmen,who 
deposit their surplus earnings in that insti- 
tution. By all that we are able to learn 
concerning the Frecdman’s Bank—and our 
means for acquiring knowledge of its affairs 
are not trifliag—we belicve that our people 
will be advancing their own interests by 
standing by that institution, and not allow 
themselves, through panic, to briog about 
its destruetion. The bad investments, made 
by the bank, were all made prior to the elec- 
tion of Frederick Douglass to preside over 
its affairs and we learn that no loans have 
been entered into since his occupancy of th 
position of President. ‘ 





Buying Enemies nt the Price of 
Friends. 


@he fact that Mosby, the chief of the guer- 
illas, and still an enemy of the Government, 
is permitted free access to the floor of the 
House and Senate, while equally prominent, 
brave, and able Union officers are invariably 
denied that privilege, has excited considera- 
ble indignant comment. And no wonder. 
Such discrimination in favor of rebel against 
all Union officers is a gross insult to the 
latter. But it seems to be in character with 
the course Congress, our courts, and rulers 
have adopted toward rebels in too many 
cases. Itis beginning to be understood that 
rebel applicants for offices and rebel claim- 
ants for damages stand quite as good a chance 
always for consideration as loyal men, and 
sometimes a much better one. Our rulers 
seem to consider that it is necessary to 
conciliate our opponents by favoring them in 
all possible ways in order thus to strengthen 
the Administration. They seem to think 
Republicans will stand by them any how, 
no matter how much they may be slighted. 
But they are making a grand mistake. The 
party that stands by its friends through thick 
and thin will be sure to maintain its ascen: 
dency. The party that forgets in a desire to 
win enemies is sure to go into a hopeless 
minority. They lose ten friends for every 
one made in that way. 
—_—_—_ 
8@> Hon. Solomon G. Brown will accept 
our thanks for a copy of the Annual Report 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Tastitution. 














Straker on Citizenship. 


We take the following from the National 
Republican. We heartily join in commending 
the et of the lecture of Mr. Straker to 
the ic for perusal, and ask for it a wide 
circulation. Mr. Straker is sq well known 
to our readers, as he has contributed largely to 
our columns, that it would be superfluous to 
undertake a review of his lecture. We feel 
that bis pamphlet wil) be productive of good 
and therefore emphatically commend it for 
general perusal. [na order to secure a wider 
circulation, and place the lecture on Citizen- 
ship, &c. within the means of the masses, 
the author has reduced the price of the 
pamphlet from 25 cents to 15 cents. See 
advertisement ; 


“Mr. D. A. Straker recently delivered a 
lecture upon ‘Citizenship, its Rights and Du- 
ties,—Woman Suffrage,’ which has been 
issued in pamphlet form, and attracts con- 
siderable attention. The enconiums which 
have been passed upon it by Fred. Douglass, 
sr., Hon. A. G. Riddle, Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Judge C. C. Nott and others indicate that 
the subject has been treated in a preeee- 
cal and able manner. The discourse exhib- 
its the marks of close research and hard 
study. Mr. Straker is a colored man. He 
addresses his arguments more particularly to 
those of his own race. His pamphlet was 

rinted at the New NATIONAL ERA office 

y colored workmen, and is a creditable 
specimen of enférprise of that class of our 
citizens of recent creation. 

“*It is gratifying to see the colored race giv- 
ing attention to such questions. Mr.Straker is 
entitled to the thanks of his fellow-citizens 
for taking the lead in this matter of woman 
suffrage. He has handled it with great dis- 
cretion and skill. He seems to have arrived 
at the conclusion that her sex is a good ob- 
jection against woman suffrage. This may 
not make him popular among the fair sex, 
but they should read before they judge. He 
fortifies his position with good and cogent 
reasons. Let the women read, study, and 
reply if they choose. The men should all 
buy the book and present it to their wives 
and sweethearts to read. It is replete with 
valuable information, and opens wide the 
door for investigation, research, and discus- 
sion. We are not quite prepared to indorse 
all of the positions assumed by Mr. Straker. 
We are open to conviction while we turn 
him and his arguments over to the adyo- 
cates of woman suffrage.” 





Hiow Is it Done? 

Some time ago A. G. Mills, chief clerk in 
the Supervising Architect’s office, tendered 
his resignation to take effect on the first of 
June or July, we don’t remember which, nor 
did it matter. Immediately the Supervising 
Architect appointed one Chas. H. Parsons, 
a street contractor, claim agent, and lobby- 
ist,as his assistant, at three thousand dollars 
a year, itis reported. It is understood that 
when the time for Mr. Mills’ resignation is 
to take effect has arrived, Parsons is to be 
put in his place as chief clerk, without any 
regard to the civil service reform rules. This 
is all well enough, because it is another hard 
blow aimed at that scheme. At any rate, 
we have no fault to find with Parsons’ ap- 
pointment of chief clerk on that score. But 
we don’t understand by what authority he 
is put in training for the place at a salary of 
three thousand dollars. Nor do we under- 
stand what peculiar claim he has for it 
either on the score of qualification or public 
service. There are hundreds and thousands 
of more deserving and competent men not 
residents of this city than Mr. Parsons is, 
who need the office, and have fairly earned 
it by gallant and valuable services to the 
country in its hour of danger. And*then, 
while the civil service scheme is alive, why 
make the marked exceptior to ##?. Is Mr. 
Mullett independer: of th -Presttcist ? 





bea The Sunday Capital in commenting 
upon an article from the New Y8rk Sun, 
giving the amount of money paid to the 
different papers in Washington, for advertis- 
ing, by the District government, attempts to 
show that the New NaTIONAL ERA, which 
it falsely claims, is Frederick Douglass’ 
paper,—charged nearly double for publishing 
the same advertisements as did the Capital. 
We charged not one cent more for District 
government’s advertising than our published 
rates for advertising. The NEW NATIONAL 
ERa Office, aside from advertising, did other 
printing for the District government, and 
the pay we received was for work actually 
performed, and for work—owing to the difti- 
culty in getting the money for it—upon 
which we lost money. As to being subsidized 
to support the District government, that 
charge against us is a falsehood. The money 
paid us for advertising is added to the money 
paid us for job printing by the New York 
Sun and the Sunday Capital for the base pur- 
pose of deceiving the public. We, in fact, 
received less money for advertising for the 
District government than any other weekly 
paper in Washington. 





- 


Periodicais. 


Harper’s Magazine for June—opening the 
forty-ninth volume of that most entertaining 
of periodicals—contains unusual attractions. 
A series of illustrated articles on Mexico, by 
Bishop Gilbert Haven is commenced. The 
style of the opening paper is crisp and 
piquant, and the illustrations—of which there 
are seventeen—are very attractive. A se- 
cond illustrated paper on Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
African Explorations, by Helen S. Conant, 
takes the reader into the land of the Niam- 
niams, and treats of the wonderful race of 
pigmies beyond. Bayard Taylor, in a recent 
letter from Egypt, shows what a remarkable 
degree of interest the Khedive has taken in 
this curious people, of whom he has two spe- 
cimens in his palace near Boulak. 

In view of the interest now taken in the 
restoration of fsh to our rivers, the paper 
by Charles G. Atkins, ‘‘Collecting Salmon 
Spawn, in Maine,” with its numerous illus- 
trations, will be peculiarly timely. In this 
article Mr. Atkins describes the enterprise 
as carried on at Bucksport, on the Penob- 
scot, in Maine. 

The most beautiful feature of this number 
is the reproduction of the ‘‘Nymphidia,’’ by 
Michael Drayton, first published three years 
after Shakspeare’s death. The poem is illus- 
trated with ten exquisite engravings. 

There is also in this number another illus- 
trated poem, full of feeling, finely conceived, 
and melodiously expressed, entitled ‘‘The 
Prisoner,’’ by Zadel Barnes Buddington. 

Drayton’s ‘‘Nymphidia” inevitably sug- 
gests “The Culprit Fay,” of whose author, 
Joseph Rodman Drake, a very interesting 
sketch is given by James Grant Wilson, ac- 
companied by a faithful portrait. Mr. Wil- 
son’s paper contains some very rare material, 
including some poems of Drake never before 
published. 

In ‘The Jews and their Persecutors,’’? we 
have from the pen of Eugene Lawrence one 
of those rare historicial reviews into which 
he knows so well how to compress volumes 
of information, while he gives to the move- 
ment and dramatic situations the thrilling 
mterest of romance. 

General George B. McClellan’s second 
paper on Army Organization is very sugges- 


| of wit an 





tive and instructive. He gives especial at- 
tention to the General Corps of the Prussian 
service, and its connections with the War 
Academy at Berlin ; and she explains the' 
various systems through which European 
armies are recruited. 

_ Another excegdingly enter taiping install- 
ment is given of the ‘Recollections of an 
Old Stager,”’ including characteristic notices 
and anecdotes of John Quincy Adams, Sam 
Houston, George M. Dromgoole, Tom Mar- 
shall, and other Congressional celebrities. 

Besides the two serial novels, by Professor 
De Mille and Miss Mulock, there are two 
excellent short stories by Kate Hillard and 
Fannie Hodgson Burnett. Rose Terry Cooke 
contribiftes a poem entitled ‘‘Macarius’s 
Lesson.” 

George William Curtis, in the ‘Easy 
Chair,’”’ renders a graceful tribute to the 
memory of Senator Sumner, and chats in his 
characteristic manner about the Wagneri .a 
problem. The “‘Scientific Record’? is very 
comprehensive and interesting, and the other 
Editorial departments are_full of entertain- 
ment and information. 

The “Editor’s Drawer,” with other face- 
tis, contains two humorous poems by R. H. 
Stoddard, and one, apropos of cremation, by 
John Paul. 

The Galaxy for June has contributions from 
Justin McCarthy, Albert Rhodes, Olive 
Logan, General Custer, Richard Grant 
White, Richard B. Kimball, and other clever 
writers. 

Perhaps the most attractive article in the 
number is Mr. Petersen’s sketch of Scandi- 
navia, which has the double merit of absolute 
novelty and graceful diction. Its quaint 
picturesque metaphors and similes indicate 
that it is the werk of a foreigner, and 
he evidently loves the land and people he 
describes and fairly wins the reader to like 
them too. 

In an article upon “The Forty Immor- 
tals,’”? Mr. Rhodes weaves iuto a historical 
sketch of the French Academy a great many 
curious facts and anecdotes of distinguished 
men who have been members or disappointed 
candidates within the two centuries of its 
existence. 

Mrs. Olive Logan Sikes contributes a very 
interesting artiele upon voice-training and 
professional singing. Her statement of the 
large prices paid to singers, of even mediocre 
talent, will surprise the uninitiated. 

It is generally supposed that the American 
Indian never laughs nor weeps, nor exhibits 
any emotion except a yearning for fire-water. 
In his present narrative General Custer de- 
scribes scenes which fairly put the question 
to test. Some Indian chiefs are subjected 
to the most intense anxiety and mental trial, 
followed by excessive joy and later by an 
appeal to their affection as husbands and 
fathers. 

Mr. Richard Grant White offers, in place 
of his usual supply of Linguistics, a delight- 
ful article upon the Music of the Future and 
Richard Wagner. Ilow can the gifted writer 
of such an article contentedly go back to dig 
in the dry field of roots, picking over infini- 
tessimal trifles, and turning up mythical 
theories and obsolete words, and such un- 
comely prizes? We hope for more like 
this. 

An unknown but very companionable 
writer discourses upon fish; chietly in anee- 
dotes of queer fish, their tricks and manners. 
Some of the stories prove conclusively that 
the fish bas a sense of humor. Another un- 
known writer contributes an article upon the 
volume of the currency, which is probably 
sound ; it is certainly solid and comprehen- 
sive. , 

There are three short stories in the num- 
ber and five poems, after which comes the 
choicest portion of the magazine—the Edito- 
rial Department, in which Science, Litera- 
ture, and gossip of the day are discussed. 

THE St. NICHOLAS FOR JUNE opens with 
a sea-side story, ‘‘How the ‘Gull’ Went 
Down,”’ by Rebecca Harding Davis, illus- 
trated by two of Miss Scannell’s character- 
istic drawings. There is also an English 
story, ‘The Two Carriages,’’ by Mrs. Chan- 
ter, sister of Canon Kingsley. ‘Folded 
Hands” is a remarkably well-told story of 
Albert Durer and one of his friends. Clara 
G. Dolliver has a charming little sketch 
called ‘*Mrs. Slipperkin’s Family,’ and there 
is a first-rate boys’ story, ‘‘The Little Re- 
formers,’’? by Rossiter Johnson. ‘‘The He- 
rony Among the Gnarled Pines”’ is a hunting 
sketch by C. A. Stephens. There is an ac- 
count of Isaac Newton, who is described as 
a nice old gentleman who held oflice and 
was honest, and an admirable article by Wm. 
H. Rideing, telling how sunken vessels are 
raised and their cargoes saved by our coast- 
wreckers. A number of excellent engravings 
show how the divers work, &c., &c. 

Among the poems in this number we find, 
‘*Gowns of Gossamer,’’ by Lucy Larcom; a 
jolly story in verse by Mapes Dodge, called 
“The Sun and the Stars,’’ and a poem by 
John Hay. There is a brief account of the 
“Jardin d’Acclimitation” in Paris, with two 
captivating pictures, one of children riding 
on an elephant and another of a party of 
youngsters in a carriage drawn by an ostrich. 
The three serials are as good-as ever; in 
‘Fast Friends,’’ Mr. J. T. Trowbridge gives 
his heroes some amusing New York experi- 
ences; there is a night adventure in a wood 
in Olive Thorne’s ‘‘Nimpo’s Troubles,” and 
an account of the peculiar workings of a 
boy’s telegraph company in “What Might 
Have Been Expected,”’ by Frank R. Stock- 


‘|ton. Two pictures by Frank Beard, illus- 


trating a feud between a set of ten-pins and 
a big ball, are very amusing ; and there are 
several other humorous pictures, one of 
which illustrates what might be called a 
‘“‘French-flat” house for dogs. This month 
the boys and girls are offered a Latin sketch 
for translation, the ‘‘Letter Box” increases 
in interest, and ‘‘Jack-in-the-Pulpit’’ seems 
inspired by the spring breezes to new efforts 
wisdom. The Editors announce 
fine things in store for the boys and girls, 
among them a bear story by Bret Harte. 


JUNE ATLANTIC.—Close of the thirty- 
third velume, The two serial novels ‘‘Mose 
Evans,” ‘Prudence Palfrey,”’ are concluded 
in this number, each with striking effects. 

‘A Rebel’s Recollections,” by Geo. Cary 

leston, presents characteristic scenes in 
a lively manner. 4 

The poetry: of the number is by W. D. 
Howells, C. P. Cranch, Hjalmar Hjorth 
fe oy 

 P. ro a ron ‘Growth of 
the Novel.” i 

J.C. La writes from personal experi- 
ence of **Morphine.”’ 

A clever 
titled ‘* Little Chap.” 

Henry James, jr., contributes a sketch of 
“Slena.’’ 

J. W. DeForest writes amusingly of “‘Mod- 
ern Cats.”’ 

And the Editorial Departments of *‘Recent 
Literature,” ‘*Art,” ‘*Music,’’ and ‘*Educa- 
tad an interesting paper onthe "Education 

ins an on the *‘ Education 
of Women in Science.’ 


Terms—thirty-five cents a number ; four | grams 


dollars a year. 





H. O. Houghton & Co., Boston ; Hurd & 
Houghton, New York, : 


Erom the Augusta, (Ga. ) Constitutionalist. 
The’ Ereedman’s Savings Bank. 


AvaustA, GA., May 9th 1874. 
much is-being said in 
en a the Freedman’s ~— 
Bank, ask ege of a few 
statements in reference toits organ ’ 
and also to the establishing of the branch in 
this city. ; 

I will first say, however, that I consider it 
not only unfair, but prejudicial to the interest 
of the bank, to speak of it, as some do, as a 
**Radical concern,” thus connecting it at least 
by implication, with the politics of the day. 
While the bank was undoubtedly inaugurated 
and put into operation by prominent mem- 
bers of the Republican 
claimed by them as a political measure, and 
I feel contident that the record of Congress 
will show that the Democratic members were 
not opposed to the grant of charter. All 
parties felt the necessity of having some in- 
stitution into which the colored people could 
be induced to deposit their money, and thus 
be taught in the early days of their emanci- 
pation to become economical and thirtfy. 
That the bank has gone far towards the ac- 
complishment of this result, I think none can 
dispute who are acquainted with its workings. 
The history of the bank-will bear me out in 
he assertion that it has all along been kept 
disconnected from politics. I admit that 
most, if not all of the leading men that have 
been or are now connected with the bank are 
Republicans, but there are other reasons for 
this than the mere fact of their political opin- 
ions. 
the odium of being counected with what was 
sneeringly called a ‘*Negro Bank, either for 
love (of the negro) or money. We were, 
therefore, under the necessity of employing 
and trusting Republicans only. It may be 
said that their only desire was to make mon- 
ey—whether it was or not we needed their 
help and were glad to get them. When we 
employ men to work for us we usually expect 
to pay forit. We are not often disappointed 
by their refusal to take pay, but we do, some- 
times, fail to get the help of those from whom 
we would naturally expect it. Inregard to 
the Augusta Branch, I would remark that it 
was always intended that much of its control 
shoulddeyovie upon what is known as the 
Advisory Committee. When this committee 
was first organized (soon after the war), the 
colored men of this city. who had taken an 
active part in getting the Branch established 
here, unanimously voted to request some of 
the leading white citizens of Augusta, who 
were known to be good business men, to al- 
low their names to be put on this committee. 
Hon. John P. King, B. 8. Dunbar, Esq., and 
W.'A. Ramsey, Esq., and some others whose 
names [ do not now remember, were chosen. 
These gentlemen accepted the position yolun- 
tarily tendered them by the colored people, 
but on account, I suppose, ef the prejudice 
against the negro bank, most of them, very 
soon, sent in their resignation—only one or 
two or them having ever attended a meeting 
of the committee. We therefore failed to get 
the benefit of their counsel and advice. The 
colored people were now thrown upon their 
own resources, and had, of course, to do the 
best they could. Myselfand others have felt 
all along that a part of the money deposited 
in the bank at this place ought to be invested 
here ; but on account of our inability to get 
experienced and prudent financiers on the 
Advisory Committee, have been afraid here- 
tofore to agitate the subject. Feeling that 
the time had come when we might with safety 
press the matter, I offered at the February 
meeting of the committee the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted, 
and I have no doubt had something to do with 
the bill now before Congress : 

RESOLUTION. 

& /?csolved, That in the opinion of this commit- 
tee, the Trustees of the Freedman’s Saving 
and Trust Company ought toso alter the rules 
of the company as to allow at least a portion 
of the money deposited at the branches to be 
invested in good securities, real estate, or 
loan on perfect safe collateral security in the 
diferent sections where the branches are lo- 
cated, believing, as we do, that it is a bad 
policy that takes such large amounts of the 
money of the people inone sectionof the coun- 
try into another and remote section for invest- 
ments. This being especially obvious when 
we take into consideration the present wants 
of the people in the South. 

Now, what we want, Mr. Editor, is not 
abuse of the bank or its managers by the pa- 
pers and people of the South, but their co- 
operation and help, in making it what it was 
always intended to be, a blessing, not only to 
the colored people, but to this entire section. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, WILLIAM J. WHITE. 
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The Freedman’s Banks 

There is a great deal of anxiety about the 
condition of the various freedman’s sayings 
banks, throughout the country, predicated 
upon the ugly rumors that are afloat concerr- 
ing the parent institution at Washington. 
This bank the New York Sun, with charac- 
teristic energy, denounces as a rotten con- 
cern. brought to its present position by the 
plunder of its treasury by the Washington 
ring and its confederates. If the statements 
of the Sun are to be believed, and they are 
in part sustained by the report of bank ex- 
aminer Meigs, the institution holds some 
rather doubtful securities to say the least. 
Among these are loans on certain pieces of 
Washington real estate, which is now Me 
much depreciated, as also loans to whic 
certain more than doubtful mining and patent 
right’s shares are pledged as collateral. It 
is probable that many of the loans will be 


lost and the larger portion of them cannot |’ 


be collected at its face value. 

The Freedman’s Savings Bank at Wash- 
ington has suffered from the despoiling touch 
of the ring, which it would seem might at 
least have had the grace to refrain from rob- 
bing the poor African of his little earnings ; 
but it has been utterly conscienceless in its 
dealings with all classes of citizens. The 
rich and the poor alike have felt its evil in- 
fluence. As a consequence of the revelations 
which have been made, the bank has had 
three heavy runs upon its deposits, within 
the last eighteen months, and the various 
branches throughout the Southern States 
have also been troubled with demands of a 
more or less imperative charaeter. Thus far, 
these banks have attracted to their vaults a 
large amount of money, considering who their 
depositors have been and the comparatively 
short period which they have had for making 
their accumulations. ‘There could be no no- 
bler enterprise, in theory, than the induce- 
ments which these institutions have held out 
to the enfranchised race to deposit their 
earnings in a place of safety. They are at 
once the incentive to economy and the pre- 
mium on industry. Carefully managed, they 
would prove of incalculable benefit to the 
freedman in giving him correct ideas of his 
responsibilities, in tcreasing in self-respect, 
and enlarging his sphere of action. 

In the main, we believe philanthropists 
have managed, as they certainly originated, 
the scheme of the freedman’s savings; but 
it is evident that in some of the details 

s have had ashare. It were a shame 
if these beneficent institutions should 
down in ignominy, bringing ruin and distress 
upon thousands of that race for whose pro- 
tection and advancement the republic is in 
honor bound to make special exertions. If 
any citizens should be specially guarded 
from imposition and rapacity'they are these 
wards of the nation t and de- 


et 
fenceless— incapable of takin 
of themselves. It vera Venting Speeeach 
if the freedoam were plundered in the house 
of their friend. We hope for the best. 
Frederick Douglass whose name is a guaran- 


oO the Weenie 


story-by James T. McKay is en- | those of ite 
8 


valuation of its p 
their lowest 

exceeds its assets 
that the bank with its 


will only exerci 
patience, they 


y, it was never | 


No Democrat would take upon himself 


| Mr. Douglass will do all that he can to pro. 

tect the people with whom he is iden ; 
and we trust no one will inte the 
slightest obstacle in his way; but it is evyi- 
dent that he has a hard job before him, and 
nothing, but the authority of his name, is 
likely to prevent a panic among the freed- 
men, and thus precipitate the disaster which 
a lot of white thieves seem to have so in- 
dustriously provided for.— Rochester Democrat. 

— > <> 
The Fereedman’s Bank. 





The amended legislation in the House on 
Thursday to the charter of the Freedman’s 
Bank, surrounds that institution with a great 
many safe guards that it never had before. 

It gives additional security to depositors, 
reduces the rate of interest, provides for a 
punishment of officers who may misapply the 
funds, limits loans toa single individual or 
company to $10,000 at any one time, requires 
the security to be double the amount of the 
money loaned, and improves the charter in 
many other respects. This, with the elec- 
tion of Frederick Douglass, Sr., as president, 
aided by a new board of directors, will do a 
great deal toward reviving confidence in this 

reat institution, which, whatever injury it 
has suffered, was the result of abused confi- 
dence imposed in a lot of speculators, who, 
under the new organization, have been hap- 
pily wiped out. The election of Mr. Doug- 
lass was made at a very opportune moment, 
and will have a good effect all over the coun- 
try, and inspire more confidence in the bank 
than any event that could have occurred 
because the people haye confidence in him, 
and know that nothing can swerve him from 
the path of rectitude.-—Sunday Chronicle, 

ae - 
For the New National Era. 
UNDER THE PINE AND PALM. 


BY J. WILLIS MENARD, 


I 
Far from the city’s din and strife, 
And from the scenes of busy life, 
il 
* T wander to the woodland bow’rs, 
Where I may muse through pensive hours. 
Ill. 
Under the pine, under the palm, 
In sombre shadows soft and calm ; 
IV. 
The atmosphere, ~— charged. with heat, 
Is filled with woodland odors sweet. 
v. 
Up in the boughs of verdant trees, 
Where sports the gentle fleetful breeze, 
VI. 
The merry birds, with tiny throats, 
Chirp ont their songs in sweetest notes. 
VIL. 
Fair Nature in her best array, 
Sits crowned, the floral Qucen of May ; 
Vill. 
The sunbeanis on the vine-clad bow’rs, 
Descend in “— golden show'rs. 
Ix. 
Sweet May! forever fair and bright — 
For e’er-ladened with sweet delight |! — 
x. 
’T is thine to cheer our lonely hours, 
And deck this sunny land with flow’ rs. 
XI. 
Sweet summer land, forever green, 
With climate blissful and serene; 
x1. 
No icy wind with chilling snows, 
Around thy fairy borders blows. 
XIII. 
0, arching pines with towering height, 
Grim watchers of the silent night ! — 
x1V, 
Have ye no tales of wild romance 
To lure my soul in blissful trance ? 
XV. 
Perhaps bengath these very bow'rs, 
In by-goue y days and hours; 
XVI. 
The warrior and the Indian maid, 
Sweet vows of lasting love have made. 
xvi. 
How pure and simple in the woods, 
Is love in in all its varied moods : 
XVII. 
Its life, an endless summer day 
With no dark clouds to foil its sway. 
XVIII. 
Bat I must leave these sunny bow’rs, 
With their enchanted birds and flow’rs: 
nx. 
These are but tastes to mortals given, 
Of that endless Spring in Heaven. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., May, 1874 
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DIANORAH. 


BY S. ADAMS WIGGIN. 

Dinah’s eyes are black as night, 
Full of merry glee, 

Dinah’s soul is pure and white, 
She is glad and free. 


Dinah’s cheek is olive dark, 
Soft as velvet sheen, 

And she singeth like the lark, — 
And sweeter far, I ween. 


Dinah’s hair just ripples down 
To her dainty feet ; 

Nature gave the matchless charm 
Of her langhter sweet. 


Dinah’s hands are full of charms — 
Dimpled, satin rare, 

While her lovely rounded arms 
Just perfection are. 


Dinah’s heart if free from guile, 
Maidenly and pure ; ; 
Dinah hath a sunny smile, 
Full of music, sure.. 


Then, she shows her teeth of pearl, 
Thro’ her scarlet lips ; 

Dinah is a bonny girl, 
To her finger tips. 


Dianorak loves a youth, 
Archie is his name, 

He is handsome, full of truth, 
Free of wrong or shame. 


Archie worships Dianorah, 
Loves the happy ground, 

Which her tiny footsteps cover, 
May his joys abound. 


When the, dells of Maryland 

Wear their richest crown, 
Archie calls sweet Dianorah, 
- Mr. Archie’s own. 


Wasnixotoy, D.C., May 11, 1874, 
——_-———- —=+) <> @.-—-—-—<i—C—tStSS 
“ Art’? vs. Law. 


George M. Clark, of large renown as a 
showman, and of goodly repute as a gentle- 
man, was giving a deposition in Manchester, 
N. H., the other day, in the case of Kelsey 
vs. Osborne. James F. Brigys, counsel for 
the plaintiff, did not like the looks of the 
deposition fiom his standpoint, and under- 
took to weaken it by belittling the witness. 
Hence he began, with a sneer: 

** You are in the negro minstrel business, I 
believe ?”’ : 

** Yes, sir. ’? was the repjy. : 

You black your face and sing fora living, 
do you? ay 

*. Yes, sir. ”’ 

** Well, don’t you call that rather low 
business to follow ?’ 

*“*I don’t know but it is, sir; but it is so 
much better than my father before me that 
I am rather proud ofit. ’’ 

‘* Why, what did your father do?” 

** He was a lawyer. ”’ 

_—_—— > <P ee -— 


—The Marquis d’Ourches who lately died 


f} at Paris, founded a prize of 20,000 francs to 


be awarded by one of the members of the 


of| Paris Institute to whoever discovered the 





most certain sign of death in a human being. 
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~ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
(all ccuesanleations waaiten to Rs est in the District 


should te sent in by Monday evening of each week.) 


Notes from the Capital. 





To My Townsfolks ‘ Afar.” 


Carpet bags, my dear Towns-folks ‘Safar,’ 
are nearly all worn out here ; and the carpet 
paggers have nearly all of them gong up into | 





old citizenship, and we form one delightful | 
whole. 

Here and there an old political remaiu, or 
some near-sighted relic of a past idea, may 
pe seen in deep black, or with suffused eyes 
over their sins of a long past misunderstand- 
in, and now and then the old leaven rises in 
the dough and runs Over, much to the amuse- 
ment of sensible people. Beyond this, the 
howl of “old citizenship” and *‘new citizen- 
ship” is now seldom heard and less seldom 
thought of. 

It was funny, therefore, the other day, to 
witpess a scene in which two individuals, one 
of them to the manor born and and the other 
from the ‘* mother of Presidents,’’ were the 
chief actors. They were both of goodly age 
shaded complexion, unshapely proportions, 
aud remarkably limber, having just emerged 
from oue of our under-ground drinking 
saloons, 4 

They sat themselves snugly down upon 
the door-steps of the residence of a gentleman 
of certain known proclivities, and began to 
converse upon mnatters generally from which 


they soon solved the subject of ‘‘carpet bag- 
vine”? and ‘old citizenship,’? and at this 
point, from tempers warm aud accents mild, 


they quickly ran up to furnace heat and words 
aloud—aloud, almost thundering. 


Now, this loud altercation not ouly at 
tracted the master of the house, but so 
kindled his ire that he opened wide. the 
door, came down the steps, and kicked both 


the chivalrous defenders of sectional preju- 
dices plump into the gutter, accompanying 
the kicking with the remark: ‘*You rascals, 
I'll teach you to have no quarrels under my 
window. You wretched dog,’ continued he, 
turning to (Jim) him of the *‘ manor born,” 
‘vouought to have been driven out of town 
years ago ; and you, you scoundrel,”’ said he, 
turning to (Sam) him of the ‘‘mother of 
Presidents,’’? ‘‘you should never have been 
permitted to come into this town to disgrace 
it.’ And giving each one more vigorous 
kick as a sort of a finisher, they both lay in 
their little beds quiet enough, 

A heavy shower had just passed over, and 


the sutter, in consequence, was swollen to 
the proportions of a clever sized lake, in 
which our two heroes had so precipitately 
plunged, both cooled and stiffened them. 
Slowly rising up out of their wallow, Jim 
said: ‘'T say, Sam, Mr. B, is a common 
enemy of both of us. I guess we both bet- 


, after all, and so be 
detend 


ter be common friend 


strong enough to ourselyes next 


time.’’ 

‘That is just what I think,’? said Sam. 
And with this, they both rose from their wal- 
low, locked arms and disappeared round the 
corner, much to the merriment of a crowd 
who witnessed the scene. 

Tue Fifteenth-street Presbyterian church 
was, last Sunday, the occasion of much in- 
terest. At cleven o’clock, a. m., the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper was administered 
to an unusually large number of persons, by 
Rey. Dr. Van Deures, the newly-elected 


pastor, in a most impressive manner. 
But the event of the morning was the 
presentation for baptism of a round half 


dozen of the plumpest and prettiest little 
babies eyes ever beheld. It was truly a 
pretty sight to see these mothers come pi- 
ously up to the altar with these loved little 
ones in their arms, while the fathers came 
demurely along behind, and looked on the 
ceremony’ 

In the afternoon, the pastorjelect was duly 
Rey. Dr. Chester preaching the 
usual sermon. Dr, John C. Smith gave a 
charge to the minister, and the Rey. Dr. J. 
B. Reeves gave one to the people—saints 
and sinners ; both of which, if duly heeded, 
ought surely to bring spiritual prosperity to 
the Fifteenth-street Presbyterian church. 


installed ; 


Wukn the great Sumner fell, virtually at 
his post in the Senate, his dying words were: 
“Take care of the Civil-Rights DBill.”? At 
that moment this famous bill of rights fall- 
ing from the folds of his spotless mantle, 
was picked up by Senator Frelinghuysen, of 
New Jersey, who at once made an eifort to 
carry it through the Senate, 

Two or three old gentlemen, now in their 
political dotage, but who, for political peace- 
sake, are permitted to sit yet a while longer 
in the Senate, thrust out their plantation 
feet to trip him up; but without success that 
time. Yetit is difficult at this juncture, to 
tell what is finally in store for the Senator, 
or the bill which he has so heroically attempt- 
ed to carry. 

Senator Frelinghuysen is of the best blood 
of New Jersey, or of the country, and an 
accomplished man and statesman, is high- 
toned, and will make gallant fight. Who 
knows but ere the end he may prove no in- 
different fellow to the illustrious dead, and 
eventually pick up his senatorial mantle and 
worthily wear it? 

A yotnaG man of Macedonia cried witha 
loud voice and said: ‘* Young men, to the 
front!’”? And the cry rang throughout all 
Macedonia, Media, Parthia, and throughout 
all the District of Columbia, and many 
came to the front. 

These young men were mostly of goodly 
heritage, quite cleyer, having had kind pa- 
rents and friends to rear them; yet if they 
lacked anything when they came, or if. thes 
lack any one thing to-day more than another, 
itis that peculiar, and I own that difficult 
modesty which leads young men not to be 
uumindful of the hand, though hardened or 
shrivelled it may be, that guided their steps, 
and the rugged, though, perchance unlettered 
mind that directed and cheered them onward 
to the front. 

“Take a back seat,” said one of these 
young men in our hearing the other day, to 
his senior, ** and let us young men lead. 
Neither you or your cotemporaries knew 
enough for these times, ‘Take a back seat, 
old fogies.”’ 

This young man, handsomely attired, and 
highly perfumed, had his head crammed full of 
books, politics, false ideas, and stale non- 
sense, all of which he mistakes for learning, 
while his father, a man of iron will, though 
unlettered mind, has gone through hours late 
aud hours early to educate this promising 
so0, a8 a contribution to the general weal. 

While I have instanced, my dear Towns- 
folks afar, ome specimen of the young men to 
the front, I may recall to mind another and 
very different class whose ranks are as often 
thinned as filled here, much to our regret, 
and sometimes to our sorrow. These are 
our ornaments here, and become ornaments 
everywhere. They have not only culture, 
but that culture rests on solid basis, found in 
& g02d native intellect, 


| Sularship ; and was the first colored man ap- 


| of promise. 





Of this class was J. C. Quarles, who found 
it no hard task to sustain one of the best ex- 
aminations up to his time, ever had for con- 





pointed fi t to fi Tes ti 
in Europ¢, : 

€ Of this class our, ¥ 
by his ability i 0 

cult to obtain an a's a 


in Europe, and to-day J. C. Napier, of this 


/ same class, has of his own motion thrown 


up a high clerkship to filla yet higher ap- 
pointinent in his own native State, Tennes- 
see, There are 
whose names vill api 
who have come and gone and “‘left an aching 
void.’? But ‘the saddest of all is the loss to 
us, by death, of J. H. Buttler, Jr., of Bal- 
timore. Like the others I have named, 
young Batler.read la ht Heward Unive 

ty, and graduated inthe A lng of 773. THe, 
soon after obtained a elegks 
man’s Bank; but belag. 
clever, he shortly recefyed 
of assistant lector of th ranch (Bank, 
at Charleston, S.C. There he contracted a 
severe cold which brought on ‘consumption 
which soon terminated his young life, so full 
Kind, genial,’ witty, ‘‘ none 
knew him but to love. him ;”” and if our 
young men cannot all mark gli where! 
he lay, they ought o’er tie @ippghé of him, | 
drop, each one of them, mpil gat tan ‘* 
More anon. _ Ros 883 J 






in thie Freed- 
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OLp Boy In * Spects.”’ 
Navy-Vard Bridge. 


The people of: Uniontown and the Navy 
Yard have reason to be grateful to Messrs. 
Dr. Nichols and Councilman Golden for their 
efforts to secure a new bridge on the site of 
the rickety structure now obstructing the 
way to Uniontown and the Insane Asylum. 





Tio: Childrens’ Exhibition at the Nine- 
teenth-Street Baptist Church last week was 
a pleasant affair. Tlie plano-pflaying of 
| little Miss Hatton was. rematkable! far so 
| young a performer. The singing of Miss 
Annie Silence was of a high order. The 
declarations and dialogues were good. 


a eer 


The Schemes of the Frbefmyn’ 
Enemies. 4 

-Georgiais a Democratic State. That is 
equivalent to saying that it is in the hands 
ef the men who fought against the Union 
and still believe that dhe cployed race is de- 
signed by nature ahd PBrevidenge far acon 
dition of slavery. “It bas been-represénted 
in the Forty Third Congress by ALEXANDER 
ii. Sv¥piuEeNs, the ex-Vice-President of the 
late Confederacy. It is more completely 
independent of the Republican party and of 
the Freedmen’s ballots than any other 
Soutbern State. In 1872 it gave the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor a majority 
of nearly 60,000 over his Republican oppo- 
nent, while evgn,og the Presidentigl ticke 
there was agndiarity of oper 43.009 agni 4 
GRANT, Thege facts aregcitéed toe oft 
undoubted prepoadérance ®f Demofratié séng 
timent in Georgia. 

Now, how is that party using its Advan- 
tage in the State? We shall confine our- 
selyes to one phase of its administration, 
and for our facts we are indebted to the 
Washington correspondence of the New 
York 7ribune, a paper wwhigh, under its re- 
cent administratiopy canndt be accused. of 
any partiality fur thé?coloped race—-which, 
indeed, omits no opportunity to exhibit its 
treachery to the principles for which Horace 
Greeley fought his greatest battles and won 
his only triumphs. It seems from this cor- 
respondence referred to that the whites of 
Georgia are cunningly supplying themselves 
with arms from the Government appropria- 
tion fur that purpose, while the colored peo- 
ple are left in an almost defenseless condition 
in this respect. The latter have formed 
military companies in accordauce with the 
laws of the State, while the Democratic 
Government refuses to put any weapons in 
their hands. If there were any impartiality 
in this'matterit would be wellenough. Pow- 
der and lead have been the curse of the 
Southern people. It happens, however, that 
while the negroes are left in the midst of a 
hostile white population with no weapons of 
defense whatever, the while companies, or- 
ganized under the same laws, are supplied 
withrifles, sabres, swords, and guns furnished 
by the general government. Since the war 
1,180 breech-loading rifles, 870 muzzle load- 
ing rifles, 520 pistols, 500 cavalry sabers, 5 
light 12-pound brenze guns, and 50 non-com- 
missioned oflicers’ swords have been contii- 
buted to that State by the United States, 
while all but 150 rifles have been distributed 
among white companies. This policy of de- 
priviny the people of arms goes hand in hand 
with the kindred Democratic policy of neglect- 
ingf{to establish schools for the education of the 
freedinen. The old policy of slavery revives 
the moment the anti-Republicans obtain 
control of any large section of the South apg 
it is evident that if the colored rage is bo : 
enlightened and elevated it must be through 
the active sympathy and assistance of the 
Northern people, and the contipued domi- 
nance of the Herilldac pod £9 ST he right to 
bear arms was one for which our forefathers 
provided in the fundamental law of the coun- 
try. It cannot be directly taken away by any 
statutory enactment ; but by indirection those 
who may need it most may be deprived of it. 
The freedmen of Georgia are citizens and vo- 
ters of that State, and as such, are entitled to 
consideration in the distribution of arms when 
they observe the proper requirements of the 
law for orgamizing the militia. This is es- 
pecially evident when the present relations 
of the whites and the freedmen are -taken, 
into consideration. ef 

The blacks have held a military conven- 
tion, and have memorialized Congress to 
provide ‘‘for organizing te os Be 
the militia of Georgia, so tha j 
panies composed of friends of the Union may 
enjoy the same privileges that its late op po- 
nents enjoy,” and that no discrimination shall 
be made between Sald ¢anpplinids on account 
of race, color, or former condition of servi- 
tude. It may be objected that the passage 
of such a law will be an unwarranted inter- 
ference with State laws and rights. That is 
the favorite plea .of the freedman’s enemies, 
and many who once were ardent in their de- 
votion to the former cause have been cajoled 
into repeating it. But State rights are sub- 
ordinate to human rights, and if there were 
really any collision of the two classes the 
former should go to the wall. It is not true, 
however, that there is such a conflict between 
them. But if there should be other ways of 
organizing negro companies in Georgia, the 
Government should itself, independently of 
the State authorities and laws, create and arm 
a colored force that will be prepared to re- 
spond, if necessity should occur, to the calls 
of the Unionists of that State should they be 
over ridden by the late rebels. ,The former 
ought not to be compelled to ‘wave | olive 
branches while the latter are threatening 
them with breech-loading rifles supplied by 
the general government.—Rochester Express. 
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—The number of Russians now proceeding 
on foreign tours, especially to England is very 
great, and it is noted that those now travel- 
ling largely consist ofthe mercantile classes, 
whereas formerly the greater number of trav- 
elders*belonged to the privileged ranks. 


—Here is a fact for some of our lady house- 
keepers. One of the difficulties in regard to 
the purchase of liquid or sirup honey in quan- 
tity is, that it soon caadies or crystallizes. 
The difficulty can be obviated by keeping it 


in the dark, the change being due tq, photo- 
graphic action. T eC a, 
the molecular arran nt 
on the excited ple . 


ey to assume a crystallic form, It is 

axtion of eg scientists attribute the 
f . 
to 


ree in Bootle fae Bead eihate tint 


are sometimes placed in their hives. Is this 
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From the Philadelphia Press, May 1s, 1874. 
Philadelphia School Board and 
Colored Teachers. 
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Mr, Wagner said that he had signed the 
report in order that it might be presented, 
but he would move the passage of the reso- 
lution submitted at the last meeting. 

Mr. Steinmetz said it was quite time that 
negro worship was over. He was not re- 


pusible~ for sthe» feeling +t ‘be 
dered. the resdltltio eae 
At itgwould not be passed, for there are 


many who would not send their children 
to schools taught by colored teachers. It is 
wrong to do anything that would tend to an 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


fied, there will be no security for the due 
ee > agra whose liberty has been 
orfei y the serioas 
physical and moral, arising bad sys ond 
mproper treatment, and the misconduct or 
t of officials. —Liberal Christian. 
5. eel ae : 
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_The Board of. Education. 


STREET, PHILADEPHIA, May 13, 1874.—At 


a special meeting, held on the evening of 
this date, on motion of W. C, Bolivar, the 
following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted. 

Whereas, The resolution originally offered 
in the Board of Education by Lewis C. Cas- 
sidy, Esq., and ably supported by hiny, pro- 
viding for the striking out of paragraph 21, 
rule 10 of the by-laws, relative tothe employ- 
ment of colored teachers, was finally agreed 
to at the meeting of the board: on the after- 





re of the races, and the effect 

ld be..to greatly injure the se . 
ht to. have separate schools, and 

Board would be horrified to hear.of 

on ofa colored teacher to a 







white school. i 
» The Chair said that there waé n 
der but. the question of adopting 
the néport of the committee. TESO- 
lution was not agreed to—yeas 9, nays 17. 
Mr. Wagner then moved that paragraph 
21, rule 16, be stricken out. 
The Chair said that it would require a two- 
thirds vote to agree to the motion. 
» After.congiderable discussion pre and con, 
r. Wagner peek from. the @ecision of 
the Chair. A the appeal been re- 


med Py ting the Ay oy aed esired to 
sno r, the sebject ot be re- 
considefed. wieet epe 


The Chair said that the board at any time 
could reconsider its action. 

Mr. Wagner then withdrew his appeal, 
and moved to reconsider the vote taken upon 
the} repert, which was agreed to—yeas 17, 
nays 9. The gentleman moved to strike out 
the words ‘“‘with a negative recommenda- 
tion,’”’? and to assert, ‘‘with a favorable re- 
commendation.”’ 

The Chair said that the better method 
would be to move to discharge the committee 
from the further consideration of the sub- 
ject. 

Mr, Wagner then said that he was willing 
to do an thing to get the subject before, the 
board, He inquired of the Chair whéther 
two-thirds vote, Would be ngcepsaty 8 
the resolution, and, on being answered in 
the aflirmative, withdrew his motion. The 
gentleman renewed his motion to strike out 
the recommendation of the committee. 

Mr. Steinmetz moved to indefinitely post- 
pone the eee of the whole subject. 
Not agreed t6. (f4 

After numerous motions and a running 
| discussion between several of the members 
and the Chair, the motion to discharge the 
committee from the further consideration of 
the subject was renewed and agreed to. 

,Ms. Wagner then moved that; paragraph, 
4, fule 16, be stnckem out., {5 | + | 
» *Drs Nebiuger at length ‘opposed’ the adop- 
tion of the motion. He said that at the last 
meeting he had opposed the resolution under 
consideration, and since that time he had 
given the matter considerable attention and 

ad' seen no reason to change his views. 
The resolution of itself meant nothing, but 
the object is to effect a result which could 
not but be fraught with evil. The speaker 
asserted that.in intelligence the white rage 
issuperior to the negro, and that physi lofi 
caily the difference is Very great and infavor 
ofthe white. Te asserted that the gdverb-' 











4 Family” in another part of this paper. 


n Of the 12th inst., through the strenuous 
@ laudable efforts of General Wagner, 
lespite considerable opposition on the part 
[Both Democratic and Republican members; 
da hereby. 


esolved. That on behalf of the colored 
ens of Philadelphia, we accord all praise 
e eighteen members of the board who 
have placed themselves on record as desiring 
** to deal fairly with all men, to act squarely 
with all persons, ”’ 


Resloved, That as full members of the body 
politic we feel humiliated in finding among 
our representatives in the Board of Educa- 
tion some so blinded by ignorance, so warped 
by prejudice, aad so recreant to their duty, 
as to avow’a blief in so ridiculous a chimera 
as “‘ negro worship, ’’ to ventilate a stock of 
ethnological views Jong since exploded and 
to vote for retention of a by-law neonsistent 
with the spirit of the constitution of our Com- 
monwealth, and a gratuitous insult te a -por- 
tion of their constituents. 


Resolved, That the secretary be directed to 
place among the minutes of the club, in con- 
nection with these resolutions, a copy of the 
proceédings of the Board of Education as 
lished in Tue Press of May 13, 1874. 

{ Extract from the minutes. ] 

Attest—Wa. Henry Dorsey, Sec’. 


A very rapid, safe and easy way to make 
mgney, is to procure territory to introduce 
the latest useful invention that is wanted 
every day, by every one, every where, who 
has a family, full sized Sewing Machine with 
Table and ‘readle for only $10 that does the 
same work as a Machine you would pay $80 
for, rapid, smooth and firm, make a seam 
so strong the cloth will tear before the stitch- 
esrip apart, Eight new attachments for all 
work and the improved Button Hole Worker 
used by us only. Agents only need show 
them in operation to sell in every house they 
enter. $30 and upward cleared daily by 
smart agents. No such Machine was ever 
offered at any such price. 35,000 sold last 
rear, 100,000 Families use them. Demand 
neeasing evey day where they become 
known. Ministers, Judges, Lawyers, Edi- 
tors, Machinists, Tailors &c, recommend 
them as perfect. Rights given free to first 
applicants. If there is no agency in your 
place, write for it, or buy a Machine for your 
Family ‘or a relation, there is none better or 
so cheap. Machines sent to all parts of the 
country on receipt of price $10. Read ad- 
vertisement beginning *'§60 saved in oe 
dréss the Proprietors; Ropert J. MuLLI 
GA&N &Co., 336 Canal St., New York. 








ments controlled by the colored race are un- 
stable, and that irresolution and distrust are 
the characteristics of that people. Scientists 
say that the white race is superior in every 
particular to the negro, and that by inter- 
marriage the whites are made greatly men- 
tally weaker. 

_Mr. Wright said that he endorsed all that 
_— said by the previous speaker, but 
h s present to deal fairly with all men, 
tu act squarely with all persons. Ile was 
in favor of taking a colored teacher if he or 
she is superior to the white teacher, and 
hence he would vote to wipe out the section, 
which should never have been incorporated 
in the rules, 

The resolution to strike out was agreed 
to—yeas 18, nays 9, as follows: 

Yeas—Abbott, Cassidy, Davis, Elkin, 
Freebern, Gillingham, Gratz, Green, Hoff- 
man, Jenks, Jones, Long, Lukens, Mac- 
bride, Shedden, Wagner, Whiteney, and 
Wright. 

Nays—Fagen, Fahy, Hutchinson, Jack- 
son, Lehman, Macavoy, Milligan, Nebinger, 
andSteinmetz. 

Adjourned. 
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The Condition of Our Prisons. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, England, 
whose recent visit to the United States is 
remembered with so much pleasure'satisfac- 
tion by all who had the pleasure of meeting 
and hearing her, has recently addressed to 
the Prison Association of New ¥arkja very 
interesting letter, giving’ the réSult8° of her 
observations upon the condition of our pris- 
ons, so many of which she visited. 

» Miss Carpenter begins by laying down the 
true printigies of prison discipline, and the 
conditions requisite to their successful opera- 
tion, and concludes with observations and 
suggestions concerning the various prisons 
which she visited. Her theory of prison dis- 
cipline is this : 

The State has a right, for the protection 
of society, to deprive of liberty any person, 
man or woman, who is doing an injury to it 
by breach of the laws. But, in thus depri- 
ving him of " liberty, the State has no nght 
to inflict on him unnecessar jn, and i 
bound to provide for his wetie bafpby bie 
cal, intellectual, moral and religious, in every 
way consistent with the object of his im- 
oe which is _ protection of — 
ty and the minimizing ime. is object 
is inseparably connected’ with lal retorna. 
tion of the offender, and the prevention of 
his future criminal conduct, which may there- 
fore be regarded 9° ‘he immediate object of 

t? °If' the shortness of his 
sentence of detention renders .the first (ref- 
ormation) impossible, the nature of his im- 

isonment should at any rate be of sucha 
character, in accordance always with his wel- 
fare, as to warn him from a repetition of his 
offence. The State, that is, the Legislature, 
representing society, is responsible for the 
development of this principle, and for the 
right treatment of all persons whom it has 
deprived of liberty. In order to carry out in 
each State this general principle, which 
ppould be at the foundation of all treatment 
of criminals, the following conditions appear 
essential : 

‘That a Board of Commissioners, selected 
by the Legislature for their fitness for such a 
duty and responsible to it, shall be appoint- 
ed in every State to superintend and regulate 
the condition of all places of legal detention 
and the treatment of the prisons. The 
members of such Board shall not be remova- 
ble except for due cause. Two of the Board 
shall retire annually in rotation, but shall be 
eligible to re-election. 

That the Board shall have power to en- 
force the adoption, in places of detention 
(jails, police stations and reformatories), of 
the general conditions appointed by the State 
for snch places. ~ ' 

That the Board shall have power to ap- 
point the chief officers of the State institu- 
tions, subject to the approval of the Govern- 
or and Council of the State; such officers 
(warden and religious and moral instructors) 
being irremovable except for misconduct or 
inability ; and that it (the Board) must sanc- 
tion the appointment, by the local authori- 
ties,.of-such officers in the county jails or re- 
formatories and all places of legal detention, 
under voluntary management; such oflicers 
being irremovable as above. 

That the Board shall appoint inspectors, 
who eo =, a ewer time, at a 
once a year, and whenever ion 
sirable, all jails and other places bt iat de- 
tention, all persons in detention having the 
power of lay any grievance before them ; 

t tors shall lay a monthly 

l,, The inspectors of 

tations, to be ladies, 

who shall recommend to the Board for ap- 
proval, all the chief female officials, 

‘ present annually a com- 

plete re to the Legislature. 
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This University, occupying the site of the 
institution formerly known as Oakland College, 
is situated in Claiborne County, Miss., four and 
one-half miles noitheast itom Rodney, on the 
Mississippi river. 

The location, fur removed from the con- 
taminating infleonees of city life, is high and 
healthful ; and the surrousdings are agreeable 
and attractive in an eminest degree, 

Its commodions buildirgs, all erected and 
furnished for academic purposes, are situated 
in a beautiful oak grove, gently undulating and 
clothed in a perennial dress of vendure pleasing 
to the eye, and conducive to health and 





quietude. 


No discrimination is recognised by the in- 
stitution on account of color, caste, or other 
ciass distinctions. 

The ample endowment of the University en- 
ables it to offer its facilities at a very low rate. 
Board, washfng, bed-room farniture, fuel and 
lights, are furnished to each student at the rate 
of ten dollars per month, payable in advance ; 
and, for tuition, which is free to students from 
Mississippi. A matriculatioa fee of fifteen dol- 
lars is required from students coming from 
other States. 

A competent corps of teachers is employed to 
give thorough instruction in all the branches 
usually embraced in the curriculum of Ameri- 
can colleges. 

For further information address W. H. Fvr- 
xiss, Dean of the Faculty, or 

Rev. H. R. REVELS, D.D., + 


m14 ly President. 


a —— 


» Asylum Trussel-works. ‘The owner can 

ess himself of it by calling at the Insane 
Asylum Wharf, and inquiring for M. D. Futter 
and paying charges. my14-4t 


L OUND—One large Scow near the Insane 





NWOwECE. 
Citizenship, its Rights and Du- 
ties, -Woman Suffrage. 


‘a above Lecture, as delivered before the 
Pioneer Lyceum, at Hillsdale, D. C., April 
12th, 1874, by D. Augustus Straker, a youn 

lawyer of this city, and a graduate of Howar 

University, is now in pamphlet-form, and may 
be obtained by sending P. O. order for 15 cts.fto 
the address of WILLIAM WARING, esq., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and at the bookstores of J. C. 
PARKER, cor. 7th and F Sts., and BRADLEY 
ADAMS, cor, 9th and F. Sts. 





[m165-4t. 
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T ORATION OF 


HON. ROBERT B. ELLIOTT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLISJA, 
AT 


SUMNER MEMORIAL MEETING, 


‘FRanguit Hatt, Boston, 
April 14, 1874. 


PAMPHLET of 82 pages containing the 
Oration on the life, eharacter and public 
services of Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, with 
the Proceedings of the Memorial meeting at 
,Faneuil Hall, just published by authority of the 
Committee of Arrangements. It is printed in 
the best style on tinted paper. 4 
As only a limited number have been printed, 
all who desire to secure copies should send their 
names and address at once. 


Price, Single Copy, 25 Cents. 
Twenty-five Copies, $5.00. 


Single copies sent by mail on receipt of price 
and two-cent a 
Allletters should be addressed to 


CHAS. L. MITCHELL, 


a20,2t. * ' ‘ Nd.°11 Anderson Street, Boston. 


BELVA A. LOCKWOOD, 
Attorney & Solicitor, 
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Until some such Boards as these are es- 





instinct or reason? . 


tablished, with the powers here briefly speci- 


512 TENTH STREET, N. W. 
apr30-tf 


3 SUMNER CLUB Hovse,} Il, LoMBARD 


New York Tribune. 
. 1874. 


t. as heretofore, Taz Taisune strives to 

be first of all and news : 
Fran bf Bile “Haglaca ced p mae 
with bliean ideas— 





too good 

lican, who is unable to 

thas blocks canen oe to our G 6 
an unable to give it up—the 
speaking peoples agitated by a new 
ism, separating from the See of Rome on the 


@ of Papal Infallibility and assuming to 
recognize the ‘Old Catholics’’—the whole Con- 
tinent pervaded by the intellectual ferment that 
comes of the contlict between old ideas, philo- 
sophical, theological, material, and the advances 
of Physical Science—Kussia and Great Britain 
running @ race for the final gains that shall 
determine Asiatic supremacy—China seeming 
ready to abandon her advances and reclose her 
half opened gates—Japan abolishing feudalism 
and inviting Western civilization to irradiate 
Western commerce to enrich her long-hidden 
empire~such are phases of the news from abroad 
which the mails over all Continents and the 
wires under all Seas are daily bearing to us. 
With able and trasted Correspondents in the. 
leading capitals, and wherever great changes are 
in progress, Tue Trisune aims, -at whatever 
cost, to lay before its readers the most prompt, 
complete, and popular presentment of these 
diverse and conflicting movements—through all 
of which, as it fondly trusts, the toiling masses 
are everywhere struggling up toward larger re- 
cognition and a brighter future. 

At home the struggle for Freedom seems over. 
The last slave has long been a citizen; the last 
opposition to emancipation, enfranchisement, 

ual civil rights, has been formally abandoned. 

o party, North or South, longer disputes the 
result of the War for the Union; all declare that 
these results must never be undone ; and, with 
a whole people thus united on the grand plat- 
form of All Rights for All, whereto our bloody 
struggle, and the prolonged civil contests that 
followed, have led us, the Republic closes the 
records of the bitter, hateful Past, and turns 
peacefully, hopefully, to the less alarming be- 
cause less vital problems of the Future. To 
whatever may elucidate the general discussion 
or action on these, THe Tarpune gives amplest 
space and most impartial record. Whatever 
parties may propose, whatever political leaders 
may say, whatever officers may do, is fairly set 
down in its columns, whether this news helpa or 
hinders its own views, Its readers have the 
right to an honest statement of the facts; and 
this they always get. 

But as to its own political principles, Tar 
Tripune is of course, hereafier as heretofore, 
the champion of Equal Rights, irrespective of 
Race, tinh, or Color. it stands inflexibly 
by the Amendments for the permanent security 
of those “ay which have been solemnly in- 
corporated by the People, in the Constitution of 
the United States. Independent of all political 
parties, it endeavors to treat them all with judi- 
cial fairness. It labors to purify the adminis- 
tration of Government, National, State, and 
Municipal, and whenever those in authority, 
whether in National, State, or Municipal affairs, 
take the lead in this work, it will therein give 
them its cordial support. But it can never be 
the servitor of any political party; nor will it 
surrender or even waive its right to criticise and 
condemn what is wrong, and commend what is 
right in the action of any parties or of any pub- 
lic men. 
Now, as always, Tue Trigune labors with all 
its’ heart for the promotion of the great ma- 
terial interests of the country. The progress 
of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the develop- 
ment of our resources, the preservation of our 
Land for the Landless and its rapid subjuga- 
tion to human wants, the utilization of our vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 
gether—whatever tends to swell the ranks, in- 
crease the knowledge and better the condition 
of those devoted to Productive Industry finds 
mention and encouragement in our columns. 
Tuk Week.y Trisune, now more than thirty 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the 
progress of the age in improvement and in en- 
terprise. It devotes a large share of its col- 
umns to Agriculture as the most essential and 
general of human pursuits. It employs the 
ablest and most successful cultivators to set 
forth in brief, clear essays their practical views 
of the Farmer's work. It reports public dis- 
cussions which elucidate that work; gathers 
from every source agricultural news, the re- 
ports of the latest experiments, the stories of 
the latest successes and failures, and whatever 
may tend at once to better Agriculture, and to 
commend it as the first and most important of 
progressive Arts, based on natural science. 
Tue Week .y T'riBUNE appeals also to Teach- 
ers, Students, and persons of inquiring minds, 
by the character of its Literary contents, which 
include reviews of all the works pg. 
from the master minds of the Old or New 
World, with liberal extracts from those of 
especial interest. Imaginative Literature also 
claims attention, but in a subordinate degree. 
‘‘Home Interests’’ are discussed weekly by a 
lady specially qualified to instruct and interest 
her own sex, and the younger portion of the 
other. No column is more eagerly sought or 
rused with greater advantage and profit than 
ers. The News of the Day, elucidated by 
brief comments, is so condensed that no 
reader can deem it diffuse, while given suf- 
ficiently in detail to satisfy the wants of the 
average reader. Selections are regularly made 
from the extensive Correspondents of Tug 
Dai.y Trisuxe from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here 
reproduced. In short, Tas Weeety Tripune 
commends itself to Millions by ministering to 
their intellectual wants more fully than they 
are met by any other journal, while its regular 
reports of the Cattle, Country Produce, and 
aa Markets, will of themselves save the 
farmer who regularly notes them far more than 
hia journal’s price. 

or the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, Tae Weekty Tripune has no su- 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who, having read it from childhood, still 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on the 
down hill of life. We respectfully urge those 
who know its worth ‘to commend Tue Weexiy 
Trisune to their friends and neighbors, and we 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the 
cost of paper and presswork. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


pores 8 


One copy, one year—52 issues........... .+00 $2 00 
Five copies, one year-—52 issues...........+.. 7 50 
TO ONE ADDRESS. 

All at one Post Office. 

10 COPICS......000 sesseeses seeeerereaneeneennes $1 25 each. 
20 COPIES......60+ sereeeees eeeeeeeseceesererers 1 10 each. 
BO COPIES.....0005 cerereres sersssensenseeereres 1 00 each. 


And an extra to each Club. 


TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
All at one Post Office. 


10 COpies.....000. sosccsees sorersrcees cocneosee $1 35 each. 

20 COPIES......00. seseseeee sersseeeeceeseeerens 1 20 each. 

80 COPICS......... cereerere sersrseseeecoeeeeees 1 10 each. 
And an extra to each Club, 


For Clubs of Fifty Tae Seui-Weexiy 
Tripune will be sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is published every Turspay and Fxipay, and, 
being printed twice a week, it contains nearly 
all the important News, Correspondence, Re- 
views, and Editorials of Tur Datxy, includin 

everything on the subject of Agriculture, an 

wt interesting and valuable matter, for which 
there is not sufficient room in tas Weexty 
Trizone. THe Semi-Weexty Trisune also 
gives, in the course of a year, THREE OR FOUR 
of the 


Best anp Larest Popunar Novsts. 


by living authors. The cost of these alone, if 
bought in book form, would be from six to eight 
dollars. Its price has been lately reduced, so 
that Clubs can now secure it at little more than 
the cost, to single subscribers, of Taz Werx.y, 
Nowhere else can so much current intelligence 
and permanent literary matter be had at so 
cheap a rate as in the Sem1- Weexty Trisune. 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, ‘one one, 104 numbers............. $8 00 
Five copies, or over, for each copy.......... 2 50 
Ten copies (and one extra copy) for........ 25 00 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers, $10 a year. 








about New Year’s.. Price 20 cents; 7 for $1. . 


Always send a draft on New York, or a Post 
Orrice Money Orgper, if ible. Where 
neither of these can be procured, send the 
money, BUT ALWAYS IN & Hecrsrenen Lerrer. 
The pegiateetion fee has been reduced to FIFTEEX 








Terms; Cass in ADvancn, 
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Tus Trisone Atmanac for 1873 will be ready | fac-simile 


TT EN A NNER 


PETITION. 





We call the attention of the 
the following pétition, and urge” 
secure ag many! names as “ar 
so that when Congress . 


localities : 
PETI 
To the Honorable Senate and House 
bled 
Sirs: 


when we apply for accommodation 
meet the greatest barrier when we 





his “civil-rights bill,” he shall be . 
demanding the same thing, All petitions should be here by the first 
day in December. All papers interested in this important movement 
will please copy the petition, and yrge the matter in their respective 


‘a 


2 ’ 


TLON.:. ' 


0) Representatives in Congress assem- 


We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, petition 
your honorable bodies to pass the “civil-rights bill” offered by our true 
and tried friend, Hon. Charles Sumner. 
because we are citizens of this free Republic, and a part of the body 
politic, and are deprived of the rights and respect which are justly due 
us. We cannot travel upon the railroads, steamboats, nor stages 
without being subjected to inconvenience, proscription, and insult, and 


We ask it at your hands 


at the publie inn are. refused. We 
present our children at the public 


school and are rejected. All this and more we are compelled to endure 
because we are colored. .We pray you to remove these hindrances so 
that: we may enjoy the common. rights to Which we are entitled as 
citizens, as tax-payers, and members of the human family. 
special legislation in our behalf that we ask for, but we ask you to 
remove whatever legislation there is against us. 


It is not 


“ 








The Aldine, 


Au Illustrated Monthly Journal admitted to befthe Hand- 
somest Periodical in the World, A Representative 
and Mhampioa of American Taste. 





Not for salein Book or Wews 
Stores. 





THE ALDINE, while issued with all the 
regularity, has none of the temporary or 
timely interest characteristic of ordinary 
periodicals. It is an elegant miscellany of 
pure, light and graceful literature; anda col- 
lection of pictures, the rarest specimens of 
artistic skill, in black and white. Although 
each succeeding number affords a fresh pleas- 
ure to its friends, the real value and beauty 
of THE ALDINE will be most appreciated 
after it has been bound up at the close of the 
year. While other publications may claim 
superior cheapness, as compared with rivals 
of a similar class, THE ALDINE is a unique 
and‘ original conception—alone and un- 
approached—absolutely without competition 
in price or character. The possessor of a 
complete volume cannot duplicate the quanti- 
ty of fine paper and engravings in any other 
shape or number of volumes for ten times its 
cost; and then, there are the chromos, besides 


ART DEPARTMENT, 1874, 
The illustrations of THE ALDINE have 
won a world-wide reputation, and in the art 
centres of Europe it is an admitted fact that 
its wood cuts are examples of the highest 
perfection ever attained. The common 
prejudice in favor of ‘‘steel plates,’ is rapid- 
ly yielding to a more educated and discrimin- 
ating taste which recognizes the advantages 
of — artistic quality with greater facili- 
ty of production. The wood-cuts of THE 
ALDINE possess all the delicacy and elabor- 
ate finish of the most costly steel plate, 
while they afford a better rendering of the 
artist’s original. 

To fully realize the wonderful work which 
THE ALDINE is doing for the cause of art 
culture in America, it is only. necessary to 
consider the cost to the people of any other 
desent representations of the productions of 
great painters. 

In addition to designs by the members of 
the National Academy, and other noted 
American artists, TH ALDINE will re- 
produce examples of the best foreign 
masters, selected with a view to the highest 
artistic suecess and greatest general interest. 
Thus the subscriber to THE ALDINE will, 
at a trifling cost, enjoy in his own home the 
pleasures and refining influences of true art. 
The quarterly tinted plates for 1874 will 
be by Thos, Moran and J. D, Woodward. , 
The Christmas issue for 1874 will contain 
special designs appropriate to the season, by 
our best artists, and will surpass in attrac- 
tions any of its predecessors. 


Premium for 1874. 
Every subscriber to THE ALDINE for the 
year 1874 will receive a pair of chromos. 
The original pictures were painted in oil for 
the publishers of 7H ALDINE, by Thomas 
Moran, whose great Colorado picture was 
purchased by Congress for ten thousand dol- 
lars. The subjects were chosen to represent 
“The East’? and ‘‘The West.”? One is a 
view in The White Mountains, New Hamp- 
shire; the other gives The Clifis of Green 
River, Wyoming ‘Territory. The difference 
in the nature of the scenes themselves is a 
pleasing contrast, and affords a good display 
of the artist’s scope and coloring. The 
chromos are worked from thirty distinct 
plates, and are in size (12 x 16) and appear- 
ance exact fac-similes of the originals. The 
presentation of a worthy example of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest landscape painter to the sub- 
scribers of THE ALDINE was a bold but 
peculiarly kappy idea, and its successful 
realization is attested by the following testi- 
monial, over the signature of Mr. Moran 
himself. 
NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 20th, 1873. 
Messrs. JAMES SUTTON & Co. 
Gentlemen,—I am delighted with the proofs 
in color of yourchromos. They are wonder- 
fully successful representations by mechani- 
cal process of the original paintings. 
Very respectfully, ' 
(Signed,) THOS. MORAN. 

These chromos are in every sense Ameri- 
can. They are by an original American 
rocess, with material of American manu- 

cture, from designs of American scenery 
by an Americaf painter, and presented to 
subscribers to the first successful American 
Art Journal. If no better because of all 
this, they will certainly possess an interest 
no foreign production can inspire, and 
neither are they any the worse if by reason 
of peculiar facilites of production they cost 
the publishers only a trifle, while equal in 
every respect to other chromos that are sold singly 
for double the ee price of THE 
ALDINE. Persous of taste will prize these 
pictures for themselves—not for the price 
they did or did not cost, and will appreciate 
the enterprise that renders their distribution 


possible. 

If any subscriber should indicate a prefcr- 
ence for a figure subject, the pablishers will 
send “Thoughts of Home,” a new and 
beautifal chromo, 14 x 20 inches, represent- 
ing a little Italian exile whose speaking eyes 
betray the longings of his heart. . 


TERMS. : 
$5 per annum, in advzace, 
with Oil Chromos free. 


ior BO Cents extra, te chro- 
mos will be sent, mounted, and pre- 
; He ALDINE will hereafter, be obtain- 
able only by subscription will be no 
reduced or club rate ; cash for subscriptions 


[prompt information by applying to... 


crxts, and the present system has ; Shae 
been found by the authorities to be JAMES ah 
aearly ana te protection against losses by °9 
mal . 

Address Tue Tarsuve, New York. 








68 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Prospectes for 1874—Seventh Year.|!' PROSPECTUS | 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, EprTor. 








The New Nationa Era will partake of a two 
fold gature—that of an Advocate and an Edu- 
cator.| As an Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident ot 
birth.’ It will demand the recognition of these 
rights ‘wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, its 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and much- 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation of 
those habits of industry, economy. and self-re- 
liance whi:h conduce to independent manhood, 
and give vitality and energy to free government, 
insuring in return blessings to the governed. 
While the editors of the New Natioxat Era 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns will be open for 
the dipcussion of all questions of vital import- 
ance to the country by any of itscitizens. Com- 
munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our friends in all 
parts of the country, especially in the Southera 
States. ° 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, tne 
simple rate of equal justice for all men will gov. 
ern the policy of the New Nationa. Era. It wil- 
demasd the recognition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to every 


other. It will oppose any attempt to conter 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
for a sitinen ag before the law, and ful) 
protection of person and property in every State 
and Territory of the Natlonal Union, F 
The New Narionat. Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of penpase and encourage unity ot 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
‘ of the reconstructed States. Renem- 
ering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New National Kea 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. ‘This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


By education the 4m of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. ‘I'he nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. MRepecially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have begs deprived of the opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 


_The New Nartionat Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we ot appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
a 

e subscription price of the New Nationa. 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 


Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jaz., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
National Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


BO Re Rais nae vicvcccs seve cocececneees $2 50 
PI I de con cccawrbe das sveoasen 125 

1 copy three months....... pehen-6hee soeqnnek seen 65 
GU ON NOs is. dave ce cnicnes sbesiccceidabe 10 08 

& copies six months,,,............ccccce cece cess 5 50 
AE copies one yoar........ 2... ek. cee cene cece cee 20 0G 
1 © copies six months............. cccese 000k OO 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to sub 
scribe for a year, send $125 for six months. If it cost 
— ee = ——*, iy ny ° 
prevent loss se money in Post e Orders, Re 
gistered Letters, or Drafts e 


All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
(7) WANTED! 


eo > is fifteen cents. 
Male and Females ~ $25 


TO SELL SENATOR SUMNER’S PICTURES 
Agents are clearing $25 per day ! 


Now is the time to make money. Send for 
Terms. 
Business Agency: 
205 Inp. Avenve, 
2 Chicago, Ill. 








3 CHARLES N. THOMAS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
460 Louisiana Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District, 
Government Departments, and the Supreme 
Court of the Unit e States. > a2-Im 


“WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 





Canvassers wanted| All the and speeches used in the 
Any person wishing to act permanent aner Memorial 
as a pt dabae gpm on oye | 


Services, in‘ the 






Phe subscriber offers a volume the work, 
whee eee to anyone furnishing r 


J. H. MAGEE, ‘ 


12 Rittenhouse St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
mar 26-1mo, 


ws Ay 








in all parts of this country to 
> adopt-this, or one similar, and 
‘forward the shme to this office, 
have'assembled and Senator Sumner offers 
sustained by millions of names all 
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THE NEW NATIONALE 
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TRAVELING PUBLIC 


Are invited to visit 


CASHINS 


Magnificently decorated 


BAER 


AND 


BILLIARD ROOMS, 


AT MONTGOMERY, ALA., 


Where they will find 


Liquors of the 
Choicest Brands. 


Wines of the best Vintage. 


Persons visiting the South will find my whole- 
sale department second to none in the Southern 
States. {Jan1-tf] JOHN CASHIN. 


FREEDMAN'S 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 


cer rAN YW. 


Chartered by Congress March 5, 1865. 


Banking House 1507 Penn. avenue, 
— Opposite United States :reasury. 


FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received 
on deposit. 


ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, 
not exceeding seven per cent. per annum. 


INTEREST on sums of one dollar and u 
wards, beginning first of each month ; paya 
Ist of January and Ist of July. 


Every account strictly confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. ©. BRANCHES in all cities and large 
towns of the South and Southwest. Opon from 
9 a.m. to4 p.m. each day, and on Mondays 
and Saturdays (for deposits only) from,6:30 to & 
p.m. 

BaF VDox’T WASTE MONEY; SAVE THE SMALL 
SUMS. jy3-tf 


~ PROCTOR’S FAREWELL 


Lectures on Astronomy. 


== I. Earth’s Past and Future. 
II. Life in Other Worlds. 
If. Other Suns than Ours. 
IV. The Infinities Around Us. 


AUD 


BROWN-SEQUARD’S 
Lectures on the Nerves. 


I. The Nervous Force. 
II. Nervous Influence. 
IIIf. Indirect Nerve Force. 
IV. Nerve Derangement. 

V. Sumner’s Sufferings. 
VI. What Nerves may do. 








PUBLISHED 1N FULL IN THE 
TRIBUNE EXTRA No. 15. 


This Extra also contains 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S FAMOUS LETTER 
ON 


“SCHLIEMANN DISCOVERIES ON THE 
SITE OF ANCIEN? TROY.” 
And a lecture by Prof. C. F. Chandler on ‘The 
German Theory of Disease.’’ Price (Sheet 
edition) 10 cents per copy. Pamphlet edition, 
20 cents. Fifteen Tribune Extras (sheet form) 
postpaid to any address in the United States for 
One Dollar, and circulars giving full details and 
contents, and the price of all the Tribune Ex. 
tras, free to any address. 
Address Tue Teipunr, New York. 


" SBROSPECTUS.. 


THE ATLANTA NEW ERA 


PUBLICATION DAY--THURSDAY OF 
EACH WEEK. 


On or before September 1, 1878, will be iasued 
“THE ATLANTA NEW ERA,’ a large 
thirty-two column weekly newspaper, published 
at the capital of Georgia, devoted to Politics, 
News, Literature, and the best interests of our 
whole country. . 

In Politics the New Era will maintain the 

rinciples of the National Republican Party. 
ft will rally around. the banner of a restored 
Union the intelligent masses ot the American 
people, and battle manfully for the maintenance 
of the proper rights and privileges of all, at 
eyery hazard, without fear or favor. 

On the conservation of the true principles of 
Republicanism depends the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, and the perpetuation of national | 
independence. To the attainment of this great 
end the New Era will labor, relying for its sup: 
port upon the honor, the intelligence, and 
patriotism of American freemen. 

The material, social, and intellectual inter- 
ests of Georgia and the South will receive its | 
earnest and devoted attention, and nothing shall 
be omitted which can add to the interest and 
value of its publication, and entitle it to the 
rank of a first class newspaper. 

The New Era will be the only Republican 
paper in Georgia, and will be the official oagan 
of the United States Government. and of the 
national Republican party of the Union. Its 
circulation will be large, and its prominent posi- 
tion will at once entitle it to the consideration 





of merchants and business men in all sections of 
our common country as one of the best advertis- 
ing mediums in the South, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One COPY, ONC YERFe.ao.seee sogessens doreparee asense $2 
Four copies, one year, same post office 7 
Eight copies, one year, same post office 

One extra copy to getter up of each. club of 
eight. 

Sabscription price invariably cash in advance. 

Advertising rates liberal. 

Book and Job Printing exeeuted neatly and 
promptly at moderate figures. 

Address all communications to 

Yours in the right, 
SAM. BARD, Editor. 

Ariana, Ga., July, 1873. 

Nors.—The Editor will make a thorough can- 
vass of the State at once.to receive subscriptions 
and establish local agencies. j 

The publication of the daily New Era will be 
commenced at the earliest day practicable. 

Friends of the e rise will please enter 
names of subscribers on of P , and 
return I above directed, with the cash. 

jy3l.- 


N. W. BURCHELL, -: 


Importer of and Agent for 
PEEK FREAN & CO-’S LONDON BISCUIT, 
LEWIS & CO.’8 WORCESTERSHIRE 
PICKLES, YORKSHIRE B.LISH. 
Dealer in Fine Groceries, Foreign Table Lux- 
ries, &c. &c. ke. mayl5-ly 
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WM. H..LEWIS. 


LEWIS 


_ GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


1229 F St., 


———— EE rr 


DR. HaRBIN’S 
CHLEBRATHD 


COMPOSITION OIL. 


The Best Bemedy yet Discovered for 
PAINS OF ALL KINDS. 


It will 

Cure Coughs, Kidney Diseases, Neuralgia, 
Stif’ Joints, Contracted Sinews, Catarrh, 
Throat Diseases, T.ghtness of the Chest, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Nervous Head- 
ache, Iheumatism, Pleurisy, and Pneu- 
monia. 





Of course in some diseases, 
Little something is needed. 


After having used it for twenty-five years, the 
Doctor feels safe in saying that there is no bet- 
ter remedy under the sun for family use than the 


COMPOSITION OIL. 


He has sold it in the city of Washington for 
over three years, and most respectfully calls 
attention to the names of a few who have tried 
it, and all he asks of any one is a trial ; 

Major S. B. Wynne, room No. 20, first floor 
Post Office. 

John M. Conuse, No. 906 11th street north- 
west. 

T. E. Holmes, No. 42 H street northwest. 

M. A. Salter, No. 811 7th street northwest. 

Charles Columbus, No. 709 7th street north- 


west, : 

Charles A. Krause, No. 1213 New York ave 
nue, near !2th street northwest. 

R. M. Willit, No. 412 13th street northwest. 

Henry Evans, Patent Office. 

B. Tompson, Patent Office. 

Mrs. Hanck, No. 819 5th street northwest. 

Rev. John Lanahan, D.D., P. E. 

Rev. J. W. Parker, D.D., pastor of the Cual- 
vary Baptist Church, corner H and 8th streets 
northwest. 

Rev. John H. Brooks, pastor of the 8th strect 
Baptist Church. 

tev. G. G. Baker, pastor of the IIamline M. 
E. Church, corner 9th street northwest. 

Rev. Benjamin Brown, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, corner of 11th and K streets north- 
west. 


Rev. Thomas A. Davis, pastor of the Ebene- 
zer M. E. Church, Capitol Hill. 
Rev. 8. Alexander, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Georgetown. 
Mr. Knaff, No. 738 8th street northwest. 
8S. M. Burgman, No. 727 8th northwest. 
Capiain A. J. Frank, No. 1213 6th streot 
northwest. 
R. M. Byng, No. 1013 F strect northwest. 
Mrs Jacobs, No. 1017 7th street northwest. 


The ‘Composition Oil’’ may be found at all 
times at my Office, No. 717 8th street north- 
west ; also, at some of the Drug Stores. 

f12) THOS. M. HARBIN, M. D. 


WM. & ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, 


ATVORNEYS, 


330 Four-and-a-half St, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





feb12-ly 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 
IS THE 
Only Republican Joarnal 
In the City of New York. 


The high character which the Daily Times 
has borne in the past is a sufficient cuarantce 
for its conduct in the future. It will continue 
to advocate the cause of the public, without 
reference to the interests of individuals. No 
expense will be spared in the maintenance 
of its position as the foremost of American 
jownals. It is the best daily family news- 
paper in thecountry. It has the latest news, 
the best foreign correspondence, and the 
largest staff! of home correspondents. All 
objectionable news and advertisements are 
rigidly excluded. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 
The Daily Times, per annum, including the 
Sunday Edition... ...ceecceescccesee G12 
The Daily Times, per annum, exclusive 

of the Sunday Edition................ 10 
The Sunday Edition, per annum........ 2 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 
The Semi-Weekly Times contains a very 
careful epitome of our foreign and home cor- 
respondence ; an interesting selection of cur- 
rent literature from the best foreign and 
domestic magazines ; a choice variety of ag- 
rieultural matter, and the.vepy latest news 
up to the hour of going to press, Terms—#3 
per annum. Club rates—Two copies, one 
year, 85; Ten copies, one year, $25, and one 
extra copy free. New names inay be added 
—— at any time during the year, at club 
rates. 





THE WEEKLY TIMES. 


The Weekly Times is undoubtedly the best 
ayer for the farmer, for the mechanic, and 
jor all who live in localities which are served 
only by weekly mails. It contains, in addi- 
tion to editorial comments on current. topics, 
an excellent condensation of the news of the 
week; the most important events, both 
home and foreign, are revived at length, and 
a large quantity. of matter is given especially 
interesting to the farmer and mechanic. Its 
market reports are the fallest and most 


num. ‘ 
Club rates of the Weekly—all ta one Post 


ee: pe eunemn, 019.105 Twenty copies, 
. > annum 
30, tod one extra copy to each club. - For 
fifty, one copy of the ; 
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ss WY PDE DISTRICL OF CORTMBIA 
Among which are---Mrs. Potts’ Cold-Handle Smoothing-Iron; 
Mooney & Young’s Improved Fluting-Iron, with Receipt for making 
Polishing Starch; Keane’s Combination Mop and _ 
Brush-holder. Every family should have a set, which consists 
of a Mop-Scrubbing Brush, Window & Sweeping Brush; 


Nebbinger’s Utility Washing Machine ; will wash a dozen pieces in ten minutes more thoroughly, and with 
less damage to Linen than by hand. rineec 
Burner; Renau’s Kerosene Oil Lamps, perfectly safe ; consumes less oil, gives a better 
light, and breaks less chimneys than any other Burner ; Lewis’ Patented Crib ; 
Emmons’ Patented Spring Baby Chair, Radiating Gas Burner, Per- 
fumery, Fancy Soaps, Stationery, &c., &c. ; 


Cor. 13th N. W., 


_| give the proof, and think thousands will rise up 


accurate in the country. Terms—$2 per an- Offered 


Office—Five copies, per annum, $7.50; Ten | 


LF, A. BOSWELL & CO., 


8. EB. corner of Four-and-a-half street and Vir- 


& 


Call and sce it, and you will 


‘ST. CLAIR DAVIS. 


sUL 


3 SRAUES, 


be convinced. Tessy’s Lamp 


‘Washington, D.C. 
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“THE AMERI 


Instrument.” 
From the “IT 


sax Responsible Agents wanted for un 


__WING & 


“The American Piano has deservedly 


& SON 
CAN PIANO.” 


417 Broome Street, New York. 
OW SU BE? & Se ED: 


First premiums wherever exhibited—Prices low for the quality—Large prices 
allowed for Second-hand Instruments in Exchange. 

From Mr. Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : s 
“TI conscientiously believe that your Piano is, in every respect, a most magnificent 


nt :’? 
come a very popular Instrument.” 
occupied territory. Send for circulars to 


SON, 423 Broome St., N. Y. _ 








jan23-6mo 


$500 Reward! 
“RUNAWAY!” 
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UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, 


A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the Hardships, 
Hair-Breadth pes, and Death 
Struggles of the Slaves in their 
Efforts for Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 
Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Underground Railroad.  I[lus- 
trated with 70 fine Engravings by Beneell, 
Schell, and others, and Portraits from Photo- 
graphs from Life. 

From a great number cf cordial letters com- 
mending the Underground Railroad, the Anthor 
selects a few brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 
work. 

From Wm. Lloyd Gavrison: 

I have examined it with a deep and thrilling 
It is a most important portion of An- 
Its reliableness, moreover, 
It is a book for 


interest. 
ti-Slavery history. 
cannot be called in question. 
every househoid. 


From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 
reme Court: 

0 one probably has had equal opportunities 
with yourself of Rasaing to the narratives of 
fugitive slaves. No one will repeat them more 
truthfully, and no stories can be more fraught 
with interest than theirs. 

From J. M. McKim: 

A book so unique in kind, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 
and in generations yet to come. 


From Hon. ITenry Wilson, Vice President : 

You have done a good work. This story of 
the heroic conduct of fagitives of oppression, 
and of the devotion of their friends, will be 
read with deep interest, especially by the old 
friends of the.slave in the stern struggle through 
which we have passed. [ hope your labors will 
be rewarded by a grateful public. 


From Hon. Charles Sumner : 

The Underground Railroad has performed its 
part, bnt it must always be remembered grate- 
tully, as one of the peculiar institutions of our 
country. I cannot think of it without a throb- 
bing heart. 

You do well to commemorate those associ- 
ated with it by service or by benefit—the sa- 
viours and the saved. 

From Horace Grecley : 

For most of the years I have lived, the escape 
of fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to 
baffle the human and other bloodhounds who 
tracked them, formed the romancé of American 
History. That romance is now ended, and our 
grandchildren will hardly believe its —. 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. 
rejoice that you are collecting and presenting 
that testimony, and heartily wish you a great 
success. 


From Wm. H. Furness, D.D.: 

Having read this record of ‘Tne Unper- 
GrounD RaitnoaD,’’ I can only say that it isa 
work of extraordinary interest and of great value 
as an illustration of the terrible despotism 

which a little while ago reigned over us all, and 
which is now (thank heaven!) no more. 

From John G. Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance. 
It will be of permanent, value to the historian of 
the country during the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to the public favor. 


From Gen. O. O. Howard: #3 

You could not prepare a work that would af- 
ford more instruction and interest to me than a 
detailed history of the operations of the so 
called ‘‘Underground Railroad.’’ J am delighted 
ut the examination I have been permitted to 


to call you blessed for your faithful record of our 
“‘Jegalized crimg.”’ 


From Hon. Henry C. Carey: 

Mr. Still’s work appears to me to be one of 
great interest, and I most heartily unite in re- 
commending it to the public attention. 

* “SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra gilt...$4 50 

a6 Paneled Style, full gilt 00 
‘« Sheep, Library Style 

Bete Half Tarkey Morocco.............. 


saxGood Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms 


WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. 
apr3-4t No. 2448. 12th street. Phila. 


A. K. BROWNE, 
Attermey and Ceunseer-at-Law, 
No. 330 Four-and-a-Half Street, 
near City Hall, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Bankers and Brokers, 


‘PAID ON 
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Agents for the New National Era. 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washingtoa, 

ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 

MUNDAY DURANT, Mosko, Ga., Indian Terr. 
District of Cotambia. 

D. C. GRIFPING, Rox 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessee 

R. H. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tenn. 

@RORGE T. JOHNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co., Md. 

FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No 2 Pratt st., Salem, Mase. 

L. H. McCABR, in the State of Texas, 

EDWIN BELCHER, Assessor U. 8. Internal Revenue, 


Augusta, Ga. 
KICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas. 
3. H. TAYLOR, Custom-House, Richmond, Virginia. 
WM. J. HARDIN, Deaver, Colorado, 
JOHN N. CONNA, Hartford, Connecticut, 
J.T. WOOD, 38 New Haven 


Wa<hington street, Vicksburg, Miss. 
ANTA J. BARRIER, Brockfort, N. 
Mrs. MOLYNBAUX HEWLETT, Cambr 
HENKY A. BROWN, 20 8. Russel strect, 
NATHAN SPRAGUE, State of New York. 

. 8. 8. WALSA. Binghampton. N. Y. 
Bishop JOHN J. MOORR, Lincolaton, North Carolina, 
UllAs. N. HUNTSK, Freeumaa’s savings Bank, Ralcigh 

North ina. 

SAMUEL ADGER, 821 and 823 Soath at., Philadelphia, Pa 
@EO. H. MITCHELL, 145 Union at., New Bedford, Mass, 
R. A. SMITH, 43 Phillips strect, Boston, Mass, 

GEO. RB. ADAMS, Box 69, Centreville, Queon Ann county 


M. BE. WALKER, General Ageutat Large. 
HRNRY CLAY, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
FREEDMAD’S BANK, Memphis, Tennessoe, 
MARIN GLADDEN, lat District, State of Alabama 
JAMES K. GREEN, 4th District, Ste of Alabama. 
WM. V, JAMES, Pine Bluff, Arkanas, 
R. A. HALL, 79 Fourth avenue. Pittsburg, Pa. 
WALTER Y. CLARK, 323 Fort stroct cust, Detrois 
Michigan, 
WM. 0. VANCK, Keokuk, Iowa. 
B. T. JOUNSON, Helena, Montana Territory. 
Mr. HENDERSON, Trevating Agia? 
WM. DUNN, Bertrand street, New Orleans, La, 
Rev. R. N. COUNTER, Brownsville, Haywood 
County, Tennessee. 
JOSEPH H. PRICE, Virginia City, Nevada. 


Address FREDERICK BOUULASS, Jr., 
Lock Bee $1, Washington, D. 0. 


THE SUN. 


Y. 
6, Masa. 
ton, Mess. 





WEEKLY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND DAILY. 





TIIE WEEKLY SUN is too widely known 
to require an extended recommendation; but 
the reasons which have already given it fifty 
thousand subscribers, aad which will, we 
hope, give it many thousands more, are 
as follows: 

It is a first-rate newspaper. All the news 
of the day will be found in it, condensed 
when unimportant, at full length when of 
moment, ‘and always presented in a clear, 
intelligible, and interesting manner. 

It 1s a first-rate family paper, full of en- 
tertaining and instructive reading of every 
kind, but containing nothing that can offend 
the most delicate and scrupulous taste. 

It is a first-rate story paper. The best 
tales and romances of current literature are 
carefully selected and legibly printed in its 





pages. 

It is a first-rate agricultural paper. The 
most fresh and instructive articles on agri- 
cultvral topics regularly appear in this 
department, 

It is an independent political paper, be- 
longing to no party and wearing no collar. 
It fights for principle, and for the election of 
the best men to oflice. It especially devotes 
its energies to the exposure of the great 
corruptions, that now weaken and disgrace 
our country, and threaten to undermine 
republican institutions altogether. It has 
no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from 
their supporters. 

It reports the fashions for the ladies and 
the markets for the men, especially the cattle 
Seen to which it pays particular atten- 

on. 

Finally, it is the cheapest paper published, 
One dollar a year will secure it for any sub- 
scriber. It is not necessary to get up a club 
in order to have THE WEEKLY SUN at 
this rate. Any one who sends a single 
dollar will get the paper for a year. 


THE WEEKLY SUN.—Eight pages, 
fifty-six columns. Only $1.00 a year. No 
discounts from this rate. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN.—Same 
size as the Daily Snn, $2.00 a year. A 
discount of 20 per cent. to clubs of 10 or 
over. 

TUE DAILY SUN,—A large four- 
newspaper of twenty-eight columns. Daily 
circulation over 120,000, All the news 
for 2 cents. Subscription price 50 cents a 
month, or $6.00 a year. To clubs of £0 or 
over, a discount of cent, 

Address, “TIE SUN,” 
tf New York City. 


CHARLOTTE E. RAY, 





Attorney and Gounsellor-at-LZaw, 


PRACTICAL CONVEYANCER. 
Addross Is, Box 81, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
feb 26-tf = 


K 2¥8TONE House, 

BY 

MRS. CORNELIA E, GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 

_ MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 





with the best in season 

" convenient 

and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The 





. Open from 9 A. M, to 9 P. M. marl3-tf 





or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 
nov?tf — 


best House in this city for transient | 








A. 


2 


BOOK & JOB 


INTING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


OF ALL KINDS 


DONE W ITHNEATNESS & DISPATCH! 


AT THE OFFICE OF 


(THE NEW NATIONAL ERA 


418 EleventhStreet N.W., 


WASHING TON, 8. 0. 


CARDS, 
BILLHEADS, 
ENVELOPES, 
CHECKS, 
PROGRAMMES, 
INVITATIONS, 
STATEMENTS, 
BILLS OF FARE, 
POSTERS, 
LABELS, &c., 


Printed to Order on the most Favorable 
Terms. 





Orders received for Printing from all parts of the 
Country, and promptty attended to. 





ADDRESS— 


"Fred Do 


a Pei 7s } Staging 3 
Lock Box 31, W: 


“atte le 
£ t 
Cay 


a 
ny 


years 1868, '60, '70, ’71, el 


ree te ee 


aAVTIO‘ NAL ‘sav TIOd 
a $60 SAVED 
giX EVERY FAMILY, 


Maleand Female Agents cl 3 
a easy. Outfits and couney rights Srankea 
ee. . 


onderful Ac t. 
New Invention. m Latest Style. 


LARGE SIZE 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE, 
With TABLE 


DOLLARS TEN BO 


The successful invention, and production @ 
of the only Full sized really good Sewing 
Machine for less than $60, that operates by — fea 

Foot Power. e 

Prize Medals, Premiums, Diplomas, a 

Awards of Merit, Honorable Mention, &c., 


&c., 
all Others. 


The last useful invention to render the 


SUV TIOGAALSUVTIOGNA 


N DOLLA 


ARS!TE 


difficulties of sewing less laborious. 

The new and improved patented 

Button-Hole Worker, 

the culmination of perfect mechanical acéu- 
te] racy, practical skill and utility, with benuly, 
i strengt . a ay anne combined. A hing 
requ ret aibor Saver, s 2 

8 New Patented Sewing Machine 

ATTAC ‘ 
with which over seventeen dierent kinds 3 
fH of beautiful sewings, Fancy, Elaborate, Or- .3 
~~ namental, Intricate, Fine, Plain and Strong, 
a can bedone with perfect case and rapidity & 
+] by those who never saw a sewing machine 
@ pefore. Our new attachments have® 
ea genuine merit that command immediate 
sales. They aro the most valuable adjuncts 
‘ever patented to advance the usefulness om 
Sewing Machines, and are abjustable to all @ 
S other good Machines, equally as well as our 
OS own. Without them no Machine can be per- at 
fect. Sold separate if desired, at one-tenth 
~ the cost of the old styles used by all others 
machines, 
Our New Machine Z 
is larger than some of the #50 Machines i=] 
Will do every ‘description of sewing, llem. 2 
Fell, Tauck, Seam, Quilt, Braid, Cord, Bind, 3 
| Gather, Kuffle Shirt, Pleate, old, Seollop, 
4 Koll, Kmbroider, Run up Breadths, &c., &e. i 
6 Will sew anything a needle will go through, & 

MAKES THE STRONGEST sTITeig 
S KNOWN, so strong,that the CLOTIL WLLL «@ 
@ TKAR before the seam will rip apart. : 
M2 self-adjusting straight needle, reliable accu- al 
™» rate feed, direct motion, no complication of 
--] useless doggs or cams to oil or eet out of or o 
@ let is Silent, easy working, light running, 
= very rapid, sinvoth and correct, quickly un- ? 
iy 


derstood, and easily managed. ‘ 

*The inventors of these excellent ma. 
chines can be relied upon as uprigit and re- 
sponsible men, weil worthy of the contidence 
und patronage of our christian readers.’’ 
Northern Church Standard, N. Y,. Dee. 27th 


~ Orders Received, 
and machines promptly forwarded to any 
© ruiiress on receipt of the following cash 
} prices: 
@siNGLE MACHINES for samples 
or private use, plain styles, 
with 2-3 adjustavle extension 
TABLE and TREADLE, fur- 
nished with equipments ready 
for immediate use ,....... .......$10 Fach 
MACHINES with extra tine table .. 15 4* 
MACHINES with Table and Cover... 20 
MACHINES with enclosed Table 


= 
= 


Half Cabinet style { 
ACHINES with enclosed Table, 
Full Cabinet Style......7......... 40 3 
The machines at #10 are precisely the same? 
a8 those of ahigher price, the only ditherence @ 
being that those at #lo have plain but meat & 
Table and Treadle, while those of a higher 
price are ornamental, with elaborate and @ 
costly polished black walnut. 4 
Tables with covers, enclosed cases, and 
cabinet style. < 
NO EXTRA CHARGES made for packing ma 
or shipping to ANY PART OF TILE COUN. 
TRY. Special Certificate for five years with i 
every machine. Specimens of Sewing, Illus. 
@ trated Circulars, with numerous recommen- (a 
mj dations, wholesale cash prices, extraordinary sé, 
al inducements to agents, &¢., mailed free. 
2 Exelusive control of Territory given gratis a 
to capableand energetic agents, merchants, M 
OB store eepets, &c., who will travel or open 
agencies and exhibit the wonderful Merits of 
at our machines in their localities, and solicit @ 
orders. | 
lw OUTFITS and COUNTY RIGILTS given wal 
~ FREE OF Ca ARGE. 

* An unequaled quick and Honest money- = 
making business tor mate and female can- 
Vassers in all parts of the country.—Christian 
Index, N. Y., Jan. Sth. : 


Cash Remittances 
must be made in Post Oflice money orders B 
or Bunk Drafts made payable to our order in 
New York. Registered Letters or by Express a 
at our risk. 
All Orders and Communications must be 
~ addressed to 


ROBERT J. MULLIGAN & Co., 
336 Canal Street, N. 3 2 
apr23- a 


| 

@ 

= 

By General are rr papas 
sg of Machinery. 


SUVTIO‘ NAL ‘SUVTIOd NIL 


“The Rising Son;” 


History of the Colored Race: 


from the earliest period to the present) time, 
by Win. Wells Brown, M. D., with Biographical 
Sketches of the most distinguished men and 
women of the race. 

a $2.50 per copy. Sold by subscription 
only. 
To be published on the 15th of October, 1873, 
by A. G. Brown & Co.; No. 140 Court street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, to whom all orders must 
be sent’ 

Agents wanted in every State in the Union. 

Canvassing Books now ready. Send in your 
orders, 

The book will be sent to any addreas, free of 
postage, on receipt of price. sep 18-— 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 


A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 

THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


3 
DOLLARSTENDOLLARST 


OGAGALSUVIVIOGAGL 


om 
- 
> 





“4puum- "Hse lp tbac 
1S ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


Soma _gia BEEoaoren 
Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 


WM. P. GOLDEN, 


oct3l-ly Proprietor. 


“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully Maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, pocms, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
a York Evening — 

e Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the ee publish, it is ‘ones ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
itis intended—the mothers and 
average families—cannot but 
sense and good taste, 
are to-day 


daughters in 
t profit by its good 
fe which, we oe no doubt, 
making very many homes happier 
than they may have been before the women oun 
taking lessons in — and honsehold and 
social management from this good natured ; 
tor.— The Nation, te ii tues 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1872. 


TERMS ; 


one year, $4.00. 

An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
and will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers: at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


copy. 

ubscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00; =, 
two of apes Periodicals, to ene address for 
one year, $7.00. 

Back numbers can be 
The four volumes of Ji 


Harper's Bazar 


plied at any time. 
arper’s Bazar, for the 
I tly bound in 
will be sent by express, 
00. . 


Postage on 8 Bazar is 20 cents a 
ich must be pai iber’ t 
Sate : on paid at the subscriber's pos 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


no 9 New York. 





